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HE world is alarmed at the high prices of food- 
fh stuffs and other commodities in daily demand 
by the average citizen. 

In this country, everybody seems to have a remedy, 
a sure cure, the most of which are based upon the 
hypothesis that the manufacturers’ profits and the 
retail merchants’ profits, are excessive. 

Few of them take into account the real fundamen- 
tals: the decrease of production due to shortening of 
hours of labor, strikes and lockouts, the increased 
costs of production, transportation and taxation. 

New and untried isms seem to be having their day. 

The legislators at’ Washington apparently have 
caught the fever in an exaggerated form. 

All of the new-fangled ideas, which are being pro- 
posed in a legislative way, remind us of the story of 
the farmer, who started to build a sled. He got his 
material ready, started to work on the plans he had 
used heretofore. About the time he got his material 
all cut, a neighbor came along, stopped and said, 
“What are you doing?” “I am building a sled.” 
“That’s no way to build a sled, build it this way.” 
Then he proceeded to tell him his plan, so the farmer 
laid aside his own ideas and started to build the sled 
according to the ideas of the neighbor. He had not 
proceeded very far with the operation, until another 
neighbor came along and said, “‘What are you doing?” 
“T am building a sled.”” He watched him a little bit, 
then persuaded him that if he proceeded along that 
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line the sled would not be strong enough to carry the 
burden that he expected to put on it and suggested 
another method of building the sled. Again the 
farmer discarded part of his materials and started to 
build the sled according to the ideas of the second 
neighbor. 

By this time he had wasted a considerable amount of 
material, time and labor, but started in again on a 
new plan. Later a third neighbor came along and 
pointed out to him the weaknesses of the sled that 
he was then producing, and suggested certain other 
changes. The farmer looked at him a moment and 
pointed to the pile of material that he had wasted and. 
said to him, “There is your sled lying over there. I 
am going to throw away all these plans and go back 
to my own ideas because I know that my old vie 
have worked and will work again.” 

Through all the history of this nation, manufac- 
turers have worked out their own cost systems and 
put the price on manufactured articles in accordance 
therewith. Competition has kept prices within 
reasonable bounds, ordinarily. When this mer- 
chandise was passed on to retail merchants, the same 
laws and rules have applied. They have built their 
own sleds. 


The Siegal Bill 


Now comes Representative Siegal, of ‘New York, 
who introduces a bil) into the National Legislature, 
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providing that “All the goods must be marked with 
the price at which they left the producer.” The pro- 
visions of this bill remind us of that old, oft quoted 
couplet, “You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, but the scent of the roses will linger there 
still.” 

About a year ago, Mr. Baruch, then head of the 
War Industries Board, proposed this same sort of 
legislation as a panacea for profiteering and what 
were considered high shoe prices of that period. 
Through the representatives of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, it was pointed out at that 
time that the retailing of shoes was an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition than the retailing of breakfast foods 
and scrap tobacco and similar articles of merchandise, 
where the service of fitting and the element of style 
did not enter into the calculations; that retail prices 
of shoes depended on the amount of service rendered; 
that service was just as important to the consumer 
as the ingredients entering into shoe conservation. 


Who Will Mark “Production Price’”’ on Cattle? 


If production prices are to be marked on manu- 
factured articles, why not go back through the line 
and start at the source. Who is going to label the 
cost price on the steer when he leaves the farm and 
when he goes to the stockyards? We have visions of 
seeing each particular steer with a blanket over him 
on which is marked the cost of production with the 
farmer’s name attached to it. Then to that will be 
added a notation by the stock buyer with his costs 
added and then the freight stamped by an official of 
the railroad administration. The packer will know 
exactly how much that steer cost and how much he 
can pay for him in order to keep the farmer and driver 
out of the class of profiteers. 

Then, of course, the packer, or the country butcher, 
will have to figure up the price of the hide at the 
actual cost per pound, which he paid for the animal 
on foot and stamp the price on the hide. 

The tanner in turn will be enabled to name the price 
to the packer or the country butcher. That will keep 
the packer and country butcher out of the class of 
profiteers and so on down the line, through the shoe 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail merchants, and 
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then the consumer will be dead sure to keep all of the 
members of the industry in the straight and narrow 
way. 


Who Will Stamp ‘Production Price’? on Labor? 


Then comes the question of labor. The basis of 
settlement in many labor controversies has been 10 
hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work and a half holiday on 
Saturday. May be that that is profiteering. 


Every man is entitled and should have fair and just 
compensation, for his labor, but no man has a right to 
demand or expect pay for that which he does not do. 
If it is profiteering to take an extra profit on an article 
of merchandise which has increased in value from the 
time it was bought until the time it was put on sale, 
it is certainly just as wicked and malicious to demand 
a 44-hour week and 60-hour pay. 

And so then, if goods are to be marked with the 
price at which they left the producer, so also should 
labor be marked with the same stamp. Soalso should 
every article that is produced on the farm be marked 
at its actual cost to the producer and be merchandised 
on that basis. 

The government has promised the farmer $2.26 for 
wheat produced this year. How much does it 
actually cost the farmer to produce that wheat and 
what is a fair and reasonable profit on that cost price? 

During the past five years, the farmers of this . 
country have been exceedingly prosperous. Nobody 
wishes them to be otherwise. More mortgages have 
been paid off than in anything like the period since 
the Civil War. Stock raising has been profitable and 
it must continue to be so, in order to bring the supply 
of cattle and other farm animals up to the point 
where it should be in comparison with the population. 


Nobody wishes the farmer to make less money; 
nobody wishes the laboring man or salaried man to 
be less prosperous and less happy; nobody wishes 
the manufacturer or retail merchant to be less pros- 
perous or less happy. But the proposition to mark 
a pair of shoes with the price at which they left the 
factory cannot possibly prove a cure-all for reducing 
shoe prices. It can and will, if enacted into law, bring 
stagnation, turmoil and untold loss to the industry. 
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Less hours—Less Pairs 


HORTER hours in the production is one of the 
reasons why merchants are not getting the de- 
liveries they desire in Fall shoes. The world over 


there seems to be a desire for shorter working hours © 


and a manifest intention to obtain shorter hours by 
concerted action. 

It is therefore decidedly refreshing to see in the 
news despatches that several groups of railroad 
employes in Italy have offered voluntarily to increase 
the number of their working hours in order to increase 
national production. 

In England the question of shorter hours has been a 
paramount issue. The Liberal side seem to feel that 
shorter hours would result in increased efficiency in 
the long run and there would be no decreased pro- 
duction per capita, notwithstanding the very marked 
decrease in the working hours of production. It 
remains to be proven, however. 

The curtailment of working time in the United 
States has not brought anything like that situation 
here. Some shoe factories have faced the demand for 
a five-day week—8 hours per day—and you can 
readily see that some plants are not going to make the 
number of pairs that they formerly did. 

The effect of shorter hours on the high cost of shoes 

-is perceptible. No better statement of such a con- 
dition has come to our attention than that by A. C. 
Grover of Plant Bros. & Co., Manchester, N. H., who 
says: 

In all the agitation at Washington, I do not recall any 
reference to the effect of shorter working hours on the high 
cost of commodities. Judging by our own experience and 
that of countless other manufacturers and merchants, the 
48-hour and shorter week has resulted in substantial increases 
in costs compared with the 50 to 55-hour week. 

This experience is consistent with the economic fact that. 
the general prosperity of the people of the entire country is 
largely dependent upon the total production of the people. 
Now that they are producing a smaller amount of goods per 
capita, it is to be expected that there will be less available for 
individual use. 

Any suggestion of working the longer hours, such as pre- 
vailed from. 1900 to 1914, is not a popular one, nor is the sug- 
gestion of national and individual thrift, resulting in decreased 
consumption, but these are the elements which would tend 

o adjust prices to whatever basis is to be their future level. 
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The Clerk as a Dhiniilisaaiss 


NE of our worst economic blunders was that of 
considering the clerk a non-producer. We are 
getting over it these days, which is lucky. Modern 
business has come to look on the clerk as a producer, 
and to deal with him accordingly. 

Certainly, the clerk in the shoe store is a producer, 
for he makes the sale, and without the sale there 
would be no business for the workman in the factory. 
The clerk in the factory is certainly a producer, for he 
prepares the plans for and records the activity of the 
workers in the factory. 

Clerks are producers. So are merchants, both 
wholesalers and retailers. Everybody who fits has a 
place in the program of business, whether he handles 
a steam shovel or a cash register. 

The notion that a clerk is a non-producer and a 
burden on society, comes from the days when a man 
made a pair of shoes and sold them to himself. We 
could go back to those days, and cut out the clerk, the 
retailer and the wholesaler and other middlemen. 
But if we did we would go back to the log hut, with 
the tannery in the farm yard, and a shoe shop in the 
attic and each man making shoes and selling them to 
himself. 

The modern store is much more to be preferred. 
And clerks, managing, fitting and accounting, are as 
necessary to running the store as captain and crew are 
to running a ship. 





“If one hundred million Americans will exercise, 
each for himself, a rigid restraint of their own selfish 
interest, the ‘cost of living’ will begin to fall. And if 
they do not exercise such restraint, no amount of 
legislation or governmental machinery will turn the 
trick.’”’—Industrial News Survey. 





Sometimes heroic surgery or drastic medication 
brings about the quickest cure. The handling of 
the railway strike in its early stages appeared to be 
done on a different principle rather resembling that of 
the Dutchman who cut off his dog’s tail at the rate 
of half an inch a day, “so it wouldn’t hurt him so 
much.” 
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Charges of Profiteering Refuted 


Statement Given to the Associated Press by A. H. Geuting, 
President National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


S president of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
A Association I feel in duty bound to refute the 

charges of profiteering on the part of the shoe 
retailers of the United States with whose conditions I 
am thoroughly familiar. 

The shoe retailers of the United States as a matter 
of fact have the most unprofitable branch of any of the 
various retail merchandising propositions in the United 
States. The Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
established about five or six years ago was induced to 
investigate the retail shoe business as its first experi- 
ment due to the fact that it was in the worst condition. 
At that time the net profit in the State of Pennsylvania 
averaged but 14% per cent. At that time the profit 
conditions were so low everywhere that bankers and 
financiers found no interest in the retail shoe business. 
Since then we have been educating the shoe retailer 
and we have improved conditions a little. However, I 
think it is fair to say that the shoe retailers of the United 
States, from coast to coast, are not today averaging 
more than a 6 per cent net profit on the turnover of 
their business. 

It must be remembered that the shoe retailer caters 
to the public. That he is endeavoring to give such 
service as the public demands and in doing this he is 
entailing an overhead expense, which holds true with 
all merchandising and with hotel business. Naturally 
any overhead charge must be borne by the consumer. 
I repeat that above this overhead the average shoe 
retailer is only making his legitimate 6 per cent net 
profit. For this 6 per cent return the shoe retailer 
invests his money in shoes, carries them in stock for the 
public in many sizes and widths and in the styles de- 
manded by the public carrying the shoes upon his 
shelves until the public feels like buying them. Further 
than this the retailer stands back of his commodity— 
he stands behind their service, often exchanges them, 
returns the money, calls for them, repairs them, and in 
return for this varying and very considerable service 
receives indeed a very small compensation. 

As a matter of fact, who ever heard of a large fortune 
being made in the retail shoe business? We number no 
Carnegies, Rockefellers, Schwabs, DuPonts, etc. The 
shoe retailer is usally very closely connected with the 
family life of the country and has the interests of the 
families with whom he deals very much at heart. He 
is not at all pleased with advancing prices. He is more 
in sympathy with the public and if it were possible for 
him to lower today’s prices or to give such information 
to the Government as would help the situation, he 
would gladly do it. Moreover, the shoe retailer is not 
selling shoes on the basis of the latest market quotations. 
He is usually selling shoes on the basis of what he paid 
for them—something unusual in every other business 
that I know of. Most merchants are prompt and con- 
sider themselves entirely within their legitimate rights; 
in fact, feel they are smart to place their profit on the 
basis of the latest quotations. The shoe retailer has 


never done this as a general rule, being too considerate 
of his patronage to adopt such a policy. 

The charge of profiteering to the shoe retailers of the 
United States is so absurd, unfair, and in fact disgust- 
ing, that one is almost tempted to illustrate what the 
price of shoes really would be were dealers to mark 
their merchandise upon a replacement basis, such as 
is being generally done in other lines. 

That the public may better understand something of 
the elements entering into present cost of footwear, let 
me quote a few figures: 

In 1910 heavy native steer hides sold at from 1lc to 
15¢c a pound—today quotations are 50c to 53c. Calf- 
skins sold at 15c to 16c and are today quoted at $1.00. 
Goatskins that sold for 40c to 50c are today bringing 
$2.50. If these advances in raw materials are not 
justified, then it would seem, outside of the very con- 
siderably increased labor costs that we are compelled 
to pay today in the manufacture of shoes, we have 
found the reason for high shoe prices recently quoted. 
We would be very glad as retailers, should it be estab- 
lished that any bad practice does exist, to help the 
Government stamp it out. Dealing in tangible mer- 
chandise we buy and sell asking only a_ legitimate 
profit above expense of doing business. This is all that 
a retailer in any line is entitled to and I say again this 
is all that a shoe retailer has ever had or is getting 
today. Give us reasonable prices on raw materials; 
reasonable labor conditions; ample shipping to ease the 
raw materials supplies which we must have from 
abroad, and we feel confident that shoe manufacturers 
will co-operate with the shoe retailers to give reasonable 
prices to the public. 

Is it not absurd to select one line of merchandise as 
has been done with shoes and hold it up as a horrible 
example? Especially is it absurd when the fact is 
considered that shoes are being retailed throughout 
the United States today at levels which are only 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent advanced above the levels of five 
years ago. The bulk of the shoes which will be sold 
next Fall will be priced at from $8.00 to $12.00 a pair. 
Surely this does not bear out the exaggerated state- 
ments which have appeared in the newspapers. Every 
householder knows that the advances as above stated 
are much below advances he has paid on innumerable 
articles that effect the family life of our nation. For 
example, Report No. 9 of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board it is shown that since 1914 woolen goods 
took on advance of from 92 per cent to 116 per cent. 
Cotton goods are shown to have advanced from 65 per 
cent to 238 per cent. Any number of other similar 
examples might be quoted from the same report. 

High prices for hides, high transportation costs; 
unprecedented high labor levels cannot help but spell 
high prices in which the retailer does not figure either 
way, except as it creates more difficult conditions for 
him to meet in doing business. 
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What the Merchant Thinks — 


We need light, not heat, in these solemn times of self-examination. 


Pres. Wilson’s Message on H. C. of L. 


Spontaneous Expressions from Representative Shoe Merchants 


of the Federal Trade Commission on the price 

conditions in the shoe manufacturing and dis- 
tribution industry—a corollary to the recent report of 
the commission upon the methods of the packing and 
tanning industry—shoe merchants have taken op- 
portunity to express themselves upon the situation 
as it appears to them and with somewhat varying 
views, in at least a few instances. 


\ S a result of the publication of the report 


NO REASON FOR EXCESSIVE ALARM 
By Charles E. Williams 


One of the most noteworthy statements made by a St. 
Louis retailer is by Charles E. Williams, president of the 
Williams Shoe Company, and secretary of the Associated 
Shoe Retailers, who has declared emphatically that in his 


opinion there is no occasion for the threatened severe advance’ 


prognosticated in connection with Fall and Winter footwear. 
Mr. Williams takes the definite stand that the footwear about 
to be offered the public for Fall and Winter use was bought 
last Spring at wholesale prices then prevailing and that such 
merchandise should be sold on the basis of its then cost price 
and not on the basis of the replacement price of today, con- 
cerning which, manufacturers and others have been giving 
much thought and some considerable talk. 

Mr. Williams, in his discussion of the present state of affairs, 
said that current prices of materials were indeed higher than 
ever before, but that these prices related to materials that 
would go into late Winter and early Spring footwear, while 
the shoes to be sold for the bulk of the Fall and Winter wear 
were in the stocks of the retailers at buying prices of several 
months ago. Mr. Williams said: “The American shoe mer- 
chants bought their footwear for Fall delivery in March, 
April and May. Every shoe merchant owns his shoes on the 
March, April and May market at $1 to $3 per pair less than 
he can buy the same shoes for today. Shoes that we must sell 
for $8 per pair at the March, Aprii and May prices, on which 
we got them, would cost $7.75 per pair today. Theshoe that 
I own today to sell at $6 is quoted at $5.75 wholesale. In 
my opinion we have climbed the hill of high prices to the crest 
and if we now squeeze the blood out of the public for the extra 
dollars involved in the theory of selling at replacement cost 
instead of on the basis of purchase price, we will be doing the 
American public the greatest injustice that has ever been done 
in the world. In my opinion the present high prices are en- 
tirely due to the buying by Europeans at whatever price is 
necessary in order to fill the needs that are so acute over 
there. There has been laxity on this side in permitting this 
to be done on an unlimited competition basis. Are the 
merchants and manufacturers of this country going to allow 
this condition to go on? Wherever I can raise my voice to 
stop this present trend of trying to get rich in a day I am 
going to do it. All the shoes that I own for Fall wear are 
going to be sold on the basis of the prices I got them for last 
March.” 


AVERAGE NET PROFIT ABOUT THREE PER CENT 


By J. J. Sensenbrenner 


President J. J. Sensenbrenner, of the Missouri Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, declared that his information was that 
while there might be isolated cases of retailer profiteering, the 
St. Louis and Missouri shoe retailers generally were doing 
business on a gross profit basis of 33 1-3 percent on theaverage. 
Mr. Sensenbrenner said: “St. Louis shoe dealers laid their 
cards on the table a year ago. They presented their books, 
which showed a gross profit of 33 1-3 per cent, averaged, and 
an average cost of doing business of 30.1 per cent, leaving the 
average net profit at a little more than three per cent on the 
total business transacted. My information is that St. Louis 
and Missouri shoe dealers are not advancing their prices on 
the strength of replacement cost, but are handling them and 
will handle them on the basis of cost when bought. In many 
cases it is my belief that shoes are being sold at approximately 
what they would cost today.” 


MERCHANTS GIVING PUBLIC FAIR TREATMENT 
By Arthur E. Ebbs 


Arthur E. Ebbs, vice-president of the Swope Shoe Company 
and president of the Associated Shoe Retailers of St. Louis, 
declared that his information and experience was to the effect 
that shoe retailers were not charging the public the real prices 
of shoes on the market. ‘There may be a few exceptions,” he 
said, “‘but as a whole this statement holds true. Retailers, to 
my knowledge, bought on the old market and are selling on 
that basis, which is 20 per cent under the prices that would be 
asked if shoes were being retailed on the basis of present costs 
at wholesale. Right now my concern has shoes bought that 
ordinarily would not be bought until October, and this is true 
of retailers generally; association retailers particularly, as I 
know. The retailers are getting a square deal from the manu- 
facturers and I believe the trouble lies farther along the line, 
with the packers principally.”’ 


NO FEAR OF GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION 
By H. M. Chisholm, Cleveland 


The following interview was with H. M. Chisholm, Chis- 
holm Boot Shop, Cleveland, whose brother was with War 
Industries Board during the war. 

One of the largest retailers of shoes in Cleveland, who con- 
ducts a chain of stores here and is known to the trade through- 
out the United States, says that before the Government 
attempts to regulate prices, it should first get the average 
overhead of the American shoe retailer. 

“The rise of prices for shoes is not surprising to me,”’ said 
Chisholm. ‘For five years a large part of the world has not 
been producing necessaries on the normal:scale; in fact the 
production was far below normal. And all this time, every 
destructive agent that scientists could devise was working 
overtime, shelling and making “useless necessaries.”” In other 
words, we had an abnormal consumption of necessaries for 
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five years, while the production was subnormal. This, of 
course, applied to shoes, as well as other articles. 

“The world is both hungry and without sufficient clothing, 
and under such circumstances prices are certain to rise. They 
always do after a war. 

“The present situation might be helped by governmental 
regulation, but only after a thorough and scientific investiga- 
tion to determine what gross profit a retailer must have to get 
along on and derive a fair return from his business. In such 
an investigation, regard must be had for the small dealer, 
the man who is being pinched hardest now. It would not be 
fair to go into the large stores, get their overhead, and then 
fix the gross profit to be allowed a retailer. 

“The large stores have a smaller overhead than the small 
ones in proportion to volume of business. The big dealers get 
better bargains by buying in quantity. Their turnover is 
more frequent. Give the small dealer a fair deal and figure 
him in when overhead is determined. 

“It must be remembered at the outset that the Federal War 
Board, after an investigation, ruled that the shoe dealer should 
have a gross profit of 37% to 38 per cent. My stores are now 
selling for approximately 3 per cent less than that figure, yet 
our prices were never so high. 

“In my judgment the average American shoe retailer need 
have no fear of a government investigation. Neither need 
they fear price regulation, if the Government allows a fair 
return based on what is considered fair for today. And this, I 
think, will happen. 

“A gross profit of 38 per cent to the merchant, in the long 
run leaves him a very small margin. If the Government 
makes this proposed investigation and announces the result, 
it will be found, I believe, that the average retailer of shoes is 
making less than 6 per cent, and around 5 per cent. In other 
lines the return ranges all the way from 8 per cent up. 


TRADE NOT OPPOSED TO FACTS 


By W. W. Willson, Boston 

“T am sure that no retailer is opposed to facts, especially 
when they are put out so that wrong inferences shall not be 
drawn from them. An important point that I havein mind is, 
first; when referring to profits, make it plain to them the 
difference between gross profit and net profit. The average 
public does not understand it, and so often reports say that 
the dealers have made so much profit, referring to the gross 
profit, and that is wrong. 

“They have not made a profit until it gets into the net 
class. This is both unfair to the public and to the business. 

“Second; it is positively unfair to refer to the percentage 
of profit, figured on the cost of goods, and later on refer to the 
cost of doing business figured on the selling price. Profits; 
gross profits, net profits, and expenses of doing business must 
be figured on the same basis. It is immaterial whether it is 
figured on the selling price or on the cost price, providing it is 
figured either one way or the other. 

“IT am in the retail shoe business, and if any information is 
passed to me about the clothing business, or the hat business 
or any other line of business, please give it to me straight and 
figured on a sane basis, for I.do not want to be hood-winked; 
neither do the other hundred million people. 

“I am sure that I voice the sentiment of the retail shoe 
business of the United States when 1 say that we will be 
mighty glad to get back on to more normal basis of doing 
business, but you understand as well as anyone, that if this 
change was to come over night, it would break one-half of 
the business of the United States, and the other half would be 
seriously crippled. I do not believe that you could argue that 
this would be a good condition. It must come gradual and 
must be based upon practical common sense.” 
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PUTTING THE FACTORY COST ON SHOES 
By O. S. Creighton, Marietta, O. 


“T am enclosing an item clipped from one of our local 
papers. The third recommendation is the one that interests 
me the most. I am wondering if, while acquainting the con- 
sumer of the factory cost, they also propose to acquaint him 
of the cost of the overhead in handling the shoes. . This, in our 
case, is about 25 per cent of the selling price. There is also 
the loss in depreciation, left-overs and interest on invested 
capital. If the thing should go through without all these 
costs being added at the factory, it would drive every shoe 
merchant out of business, because it would be impossible for 
him to explain the situation satisfactorily to his customers. 
What do you think?” 


IS THE RETAILER TO BE THE GOAT? 
By Barman Shoe Company, N. Y. 


“It seems that, as usual, the retailer is to be made the goat 
in the proposed investigation. We find it impossible to show 
any more than our usual gross profit on sales, although our 
expenses are increasing every month. We think this to be 
the condition all around New York as clerk hire, freight and 
expressage; in fact, most everything entering on the cost of 
doing business is advancing. If there is any profiteering going 
on in the industry it is not in the retail end, as we can see.” 


J. J. Ruby, Proprietor 


Former Soldier Opens Shoe Store in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


J. J. Ruby, owner of the Ruby Boot Shop in Bridge- 
port, has recently returned from “over seas’’ where he 
was a member of the Medical Department. Before 
entering the Service, Mr. Ruby was in business in 
Detroit, Mich., under the firm name of Ruby & 
Gyrian’s Shoe Store. The Bridgeport store was 
opened in May and Mr. Ruby reports that business 
is good. 





Expression of Appreciation 
By Family of Late A. F. Sloane 


The following communication has been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Lula A. Sloane, widow of the 
late field secretary, with request that we publish 
same: 

“Mrs. A. F. Sloane, Mrs. Dorothy Sloane 
Gee, and Mr. Dwight Sloane of Oxford, Ohio, 
wish to express their appreciation of the sym- 
pathy extended to them and the beautiful flowers 
sent, on the occasion of Mr. A. F. Sloane’s death 
by the following: 

“Tllinois Shoe Dealers’ and Traveling Men, 

“Cincinnati Shoe Men’s Association, 

“Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, 

“Cincinnati Shoe Selling Group.” 
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Keeping to the Seasons 


Anticipating Two Seasons in Advance Is 
Speculation 


In the regular “family”’ letter sent out to the cus- 
tomers of the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
Paul Jones gives a real message worthy of national 
perusal as follows: 

“To put at ease the mind of any of our customers 
who might be anxious about their next Spring’s needs 
in our kind of shoes, we are writing this letter. There 
has been some too feverish excitement among buyers 
of shoes and leather and as a result the calm jugdment 
of regular trading is absent to a greater extent than is 
best. 

“‘Granted that leather is scarce and high and slow 
in delivery, yet we confidently expect to deliver every 
pair on Fall order with little delay except on some odd 
colored leather that is slowest of all in delivery. The 
tanners have been held up by labor troubles, poor 
delivery of raw stock and what not, but to crowd on 
to them at this time orders for next Spring’s needs, 


when they haven’t delivered this Fall’s leather bought 


last February and March, is just bulling a market 
already wild enough. 

“This house has not accepted an order for delivery 
after October and all for bone fide Fall needs. When 
our salesmen start out in mid-September we shall be 
able to handle ‘at once’ business. To thus keep our 
manufacturing facilities liquid, and at the serviceof 
all our customers we esteem the greatest possible 
service. To assure our customers of the shoes they 
need for next Spring we are now in process of building 
two large additions to our No. 1 Factory, which will 
give us by November 1 a 33 1-3 per cent increased 
manufacturing capacity at the No. 1 Shop, totalling 
about 5,000 pairs daily of men’s fine shoes under one 
roof. 


and there will be a profit at retail on really good men’s 
shoes wisely bought. We reckon to get as good leather 
as there is, and to offer, as always, good and depend- 
able shoes as can be made and at prices at or below 
the market. By reason of greatly increased manu- 
facturing facilities we shall be able to make and deliver 
what shoes our customers care to buy, in ample time 
for Spring needs. 

“We have steadily declined all offers of orders from 
our customers for Spring shoes, and we cannot believe 
buying now on our part or theirs is more than a 
gamble. To buy shoes or leather at a time when 
factories and tanneries are crowded to the limit on 
back orders is but adding fuel to a fire already hot 
enough to burn any and all of us.” 


“There is going to be leather to make shoes out of, 
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Recording Shoe Sizes 


Store Sales and Service Are Increased and 
Strengthened 


In selling shoes to its customers and transient 
visitors a shoe store well located in a residential city 
tried the plan of making a note of the size numbers. 
This information was entered in the journal and on 
the salesman’s book. The result was that through 
this record many transient visitors were converted 
into permanent customers. This necessitated asking 
the person’s name when the shoes were purchased, 
excepting where the purchase was a charge account or 
a delivery. However the salesmen were able to do 
this diplomatically and never forced a customer or 
pressed one if he or she -preferred not to. 

The sales and size number were diaried three months 
ahead at which time a form letter was sent in which 
the “size number” of the shoe was played up to in- 
spire another visit. For example one opening sen- 
tence read: ‘We have an excellent supply of number 
eight shoes in this week—the kind you like.” By 
also posting himself on the sizes before a customer 
entered the salesman helped along the deal. 

The plan has worked out so well that only a small 
per cent of “‘one visit’’ names now appear on the sales 
records and these people represent traveling people 
for the most part. The management is so pleased 
with the results that the salesmen have been in- 
structed to make a note after each sale of the type of 
shoe the customer preferred, its make, style, color, fit, 
and all such details, noting them on the back of the 
sales slip. This information they intend to use in 
helping to strengthen, not only the sales between 
customer and store, but also the service. 





Shine, and Save 


A shoe store sign reads: 

“Have your shoes shined four times a week for six 
months, and it will cost you $10. 

“Buy three boxes of blacking, and shine your own 
shoes and you will save $10.” 

The sentiment is correct. The figures may look a 
puzzle. But they are approximately correct. 

Four shines a. week for six months, or 26 weeks, 
which is half a year, total to 104 shines. Ata dime a 
shine, that amounts to $10.40. 

Three boxes of blacking, at a dime a box, amount. 
to 30 cents. So, if one buys them, and shines his own 
shoes, he saves $10, and a dime more. 

The eGonomy is worth mentioning to the customer. 
Perhaps the salesman will figure out that the saving 
for a year will be $20.20, and will mention that to the 
customer. hte 

Also, the salesman may emphasize the biggest 
economy of them all, which is the fact that shoes 
shined often wear longer. 
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The Principles of Pricing 


Time to Set Your Prices for Fall Shoe Selling 


every line of business. To make a profit on 

merchandise that is advancing in price as 
rapidly as shoes are advancing in price today is not a 
difficult matter providing the price advances continue 
at the same ratio that has prevailed in the past. Pro- 
viding also that the shoes to be merchandised during 
the Fall and Winter seasons were bought at prices that 
have prevailed up to the present time. 

Footwear prices have shown a gradual advance for 
the last ten years but at no time during this period 
have the advances been as marked as has been the 
case within the last 90 days. 

The causes contributing to this rapid upward flight 
of prices are various and what are considered as legiti- 
mate reasons by one man or a group of men are not 
considered as prime factors by another group of men. 

How far the price advance will reach or the duration 
of time it will cover are questions that no man can 
answer with any degree of assurance. 

Shoes that were purchased by retail merchants for 
Fall delivery will be worth from $1.50 to $3.00 a pair 
more than the actual cost price by the time they reach 
the merchant’s store if figured on replacement value. 

When the merchant made the purchase he had in 
mind about the price that each individual shoe would 
be marked when placed in his stock. Should they be 
marked on basis of case or of replacement values? 


N | EW problems are constantly facing men in 


A Problem and a Solution Presented 


A very prominent retail merchant of Illinois bought 
a lot of women’s shoes at $6.00 a pair to be delivered 
August 15. He decided to increase the quantity and 
when he sent in additional sizes, was informed the 
price would be $8.50. Should the retail price of this 
shoe be based upon $6.00 which was the actual cost 
of the first lot, or $8.50 the cost of the second lot? 
The value of the article is of course the same in either 
case. 

A prominent St. Louis merchant, who has been 
very successful in his business takes the stand that 
the price should be based upon the actual cost and 
when the second lot comes in, the price should be 
changed on the basis of the average cost of the two 
various shipments. 

The tendency among a great many merchants 


within the past has been to place the selling price. 


upon the replacement value. This policy will of 


course produce a larger profit so long as prices are 
advancing and should prices begin to decline it is the 
policy that should be adopted whether the merchant 
so wills or not. 





Plan Adopted by a Wholesale Leather Merchant 


A man in the wholesale leather business was, a few 
days ago, revising his price-list to send to his traveling 
salesmen. He had before him cost sheets showing the 
actual cost to him of the various kinds and grades of 
leather and also quotations which he had just received 
from the tanners producing that leather. 

In making up the price-list, he used neither of these 
figures, but took an average between the two as a 
basis of his selling price. 

The quotations thus sent out were less than would 
have been the case had that wholesaler figured the 
present day market price of the leather. They were 
higher than would have been the case had he figured 
his selling price on the actual cost. 

This policy of price quotation had been followed by 
this concern throughout the war period. By this 
method of establishing prices he has made money and 
at the same time has not overcharged his customers 
on the basis of market quotations. : 


What Is Profiteering? 


Under the construction of the term “profiteering”’ 
as maintained by President Wilson and other Govern- 
mental officials, would this man be guilty? 

Profiteering is a term that no man desires to have 
applied to him or his business. There is a certain 
odium to the term that is distasteful to the average 
American citizen. 

The wholesale leather merchant referred to above 
says that if such a policy of doing business as he has 
followed is construed as profiteering by the officials 
of Washington, he would be willing and glad to go 
before the Senate committee and defend himself and 
his methods. 

This man—and there are many others—believes 
that there will come a time when all commodity 
prices, including leather and shoes, will decline from 
the present high-water mark, and if the United States 
Senate will give a guaranty against financial loss, 
when that decline does come, he will be willing to 
figure his profits and sell his merchandise on the basis 
of actual cost. 

This, we believe, is a reflection of the attitude of 
every shoe manufacturer, wholesaler and retail mer- 
chant in the country. 

There has never been a time in the history of shoe 
retailing when the merchants have so efficiently and 
conservatively conducted their business, as has been 
the case during the war-time period and since. ; 

They have been called upon to render public service 
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in war.charities work, in selling liberty bonds and 
thrift stamps. They have aided the Government 
through buying bonds and thrift stamps, they have 
contributed liberally to Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
other war charities, they have borne and are bearing 
extra burdens of taxation. As a group they are 
patriotic and loyal to the core. 

There has been no intention or no inclination to 
hold up the public, to rob or to steal, and where in- 
creased prices have been obtained it was because 
increased purchase prices, increased overhead and 
increased general expenses had to be met. 


Exorbitant Prices Do Not Always Mean Big 
Profits 


The Government in the administration of the rail- 
roads has increased passenger rates and freight rates 
far beyond a point ever anticipated by the private 
owners of the roads and yet with all that has accumu- 
lated a constantly growing deficit. 

The merchants and other business interests of the 
country are being called upon, not only to pay the 
higher freight rates on their merchandise and passen- 


ger rates when they travel, but also through taxation . 


to bear their proportionate share of this deficit, 
which is being created by Government inefficiency. 

The Government cannot be charged with profiteer- 
ing in its management of the railroads, because its 
records show that instead of making a profit, it is 
piling up a deficit that would stagger any private 
corporation. It is generally conceded, however, that 
if the railroads were in the hands of their private 
owners, and present day freight and passenger rates 
in vogue the earnings would be sufficient to put 
practically every railroad company in the country on 
the list of so-called profiteers. 

What matters it to the general public or to each 
individual, comprising that public, whether the in- 
creased price that he has to pay represents a profit 
to the man or concern to whom he pays his money, 


as is the case with the average shoe merchant, whole- 


saler, or manufacturer or whether it represents a 
loss, as is the case in the increased passenger and 
freight rates of the railroad? It is the price he has to 
pay that affects his pocketbook. 

Profit represents the difference between cost and 
selling price after expenses and depreciation of every 
nature have been calculated and deducted. 

The selling price of any commodity must be based 
upon its cost, plus a markup sufficient to cover all 
overhead, allowance for depreciation and a fair, 
honest return upon the money invested. 


Competition Is Not a Dead Letter 


Competition in retail merchandising is not a negli- 
gible term in business today, as the officials of Wash- 
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ington seem to assume, but is keener and sharper than 
ever before. And it is only through methods of 
efficiency and careful calculation that retail merchants 
are able to serve the public with the quality footwear 
that the people are demanding at the present time. 

The inefficient, at the present, as has ever been a 
rule in the past, must give way and leave the race to 
him who serves best. 

Here and there a merchant may take advantage of 
an unusual opportunity and make a profit far beyond 
the ordinary on some particular article, but in the end 
his prices must necessarily be on a parallel with those 
of other merchants, selling a similar class of mer- 
chandise and rendering an equal sérvice to his cus- 
tomers. In no other way can he stay in the game. 

The general public is looking for the most for 
its money. It is not out to hand anybody an 
extra dollar on a pair of shoes and repeat the operation 
over and over again and remain satisfied. 

Merchants today are selling service, knowledge and 
understanding along with the shoes they fit their 
customers. The price obtained for merchandise must 
depend upon the extra amount of service rendered. 


Retail Shoe Merchandising More than Money 
Grabbing 


The merchant who is in business merely for the 
accumulation of dollars, who sees in his business only 
the money profit, is not only a disgrace to his craft, 
but should be placed in a class of non-essential citizens. 

There is a joy and a pleasure in selling shoes and 
fitting shoes right; in giving to the customer shoes 
that are suited to his needs and purposes; in fitting 
shoes so that they will add to both the comfort and 
gracefulness of the wearer. Along with this service— 
this honesty of purpose and this desire to render true 
service—is sure to come a satisfactory, honest 
monetary profit. 

So here is the basis of markup in every store. The 
first consideration is style; because if the appearance, 
general shape and symmetrical lines of a shoe do not 
please a customer, he is never rightfully sold although 
the shoes may be “hung”’ on him. 

The next consideration is fil, because if a shoe is not 
properly fitted, it becomes distasteful and a source of 
annoyance to the customer and this ill fitting will 
remain with him long after price has been forgotten. 

The next consideration is the price. This can only 
be determined after the other two points, style and 
fit, have been taken into consideration. Selling price 
must be determined by overhead; and overhead is 
determined somewhat by the amount of service ren- 
dered and efficiency attained in rendering that service. 

After all it is not so much a question of what a shoe 
costs, as it is a question of the style, the fit and the 
satisfaction that the customer is going to receive from 
the purchase. 
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Selling At a “Loss” 
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By L. D. H. Weld, Formerly Professor Business Administration, Yale 
University---From an Issue of “System’’ 


profit on it? That question is asked, and one 

answer is given in this article—and it is not 
unreasonable, as it may at first sound. Use the 
ideas as a basis for Selling Price Figuring this Fall. 


C AN you sell an article at a “loss” and make a 


You are, let us say for the sake of illustration, running a 
grocery store. Your average cost of doing business is 20 per 
cent. You are taking a 9 per cent gross profit on flour. Are 
you losing any money on the flour? 

This states succinctly a marketing problem that comes up 
in nearly every concern which sells several lines of goods. And 
if you put this question—“‘are you losing money on the 
flour?’’—to a number of business men, probably a fair pro- 
portion of them will answer “‘yes.”’ And it’s just as probable 
that in this particular instance, at least, they will be wrong. 

The ordinary way of looking at this problem is that the 
merchant has a certain average cost of doing business for his 
store as a whole. Some products he sells at margins less than 
this average cost of doing business; some he sells at margins 
that are larger. He figures that the goods which carry the 
small margins are necessary evils, and that his losses on them 
are made up by the wider margins on his other goods. Of 
course I do not refer to “‘leaders’’—goods which are knowingly 
sold at a loss in order to bring customers into the store. 


Margins Figured on Selling Price 


In speaking of gross profits or margins, I refer, of course, to 
margins figured on the selling price. The cost of doing busi- 
ness is ordinarily expressed as a percentage of sales. A few 
merchants who have not thought the problem through still 
make the mistake of figuring margins on individual goods as 
percentage mark-ups on cost prices and proceed to compare 
these mark-ups with the cost of doing business figured on 
sales. Let’s get this straight, right at the start. An example 
will make it clear. If an article costs 80 cents, and is sold for 
$1, the mark-up on cost price is 20—80 or 25 per cent; but 
the margin, or gross margin, on the sales price is 20—100 or 
20 per cent. This is the figure to be compared with the cost 
of doing business figured as a percentage of sales. 

The belief that goods carrying margins less than the cost of 
doing business are always sold at a loss is so common that it 
constitutes one of the serious fallacies in merchandising, and 
the straight facts are not always kept clearly in mind in other 
concerns than retail stores. Instances crop out in innumerable 
places, sometimes in a harmless way, but at other times in a 
malignant form. 

Even a bulletin issued by the Federal Trade Commission in 
1916 says: “‘A merchant in order to price his goods properly 
must know his overhead expenses. With a proper. arrange- 
ment of his accounts the percentage of overhead may be 
readily obtained. Goods not priced high enough to cover this 
percentage are actually sold at a loss.” Of course the com- 
mission probably meant that a loss would result if the average 
mark-ups did not cover the average costs. 

Another instance comes to mind: an official of a well- 
known book store argued in public that a book purchased at 
90 cents and sold at a cut price of $1.21 from $1.50 is sold at 
a loss of 3 cents, allowing a 28 per cent expense of selling. 
Now if 90 cents is 72 per cent—allowing the cost of doing 
business of 28 per cent—then the man who sells the book at 


$1.21 should be losing 4 cents instead of 3 on this basis of 
figuring. But the point I wish to make is this—the book- 
seller evidently assumes that it costs just as much to sella 
cut-price popular novel as it does to sell a $150 set of Dickens. 


Presenting Straight Merchandising Facts 


What are the facts? It may require a little mental appli- 
cation to see the problem clearly—but not so much, after all. 

In the first place, the so-called cost of doing business that 
we speak of is the cost for the store as a whole, and the store 
sells many different articles. I shall continue to speak in 
terms of retail stores, though the application.is to be made 
to other kinds of marketing too. The cost of doing business, 
in other words, is an average cost for all the articles sold: 
Does it cost the same to sell all articles? Does it require as 
much of the salesman’s time to sell an advertised collar as it 
does to sell a necktie? Does it require as much of his time to 
sell a sack of flour as it does to sell an imported delicacy? 

We shall have to admit that it costs more to sell some 
articles than it does to sell others—measured by the amount 
of salesman’s time consumed and by the amount of expert 
salesmanship required in making a sale. The salaries of sales- 
people are the largest single item in a store’s cost of doing 
business. Is it logical to assign the salesman’s salary to the 
different articles in proportion to the volume of sales of each 
article? Certainly not, because with the expenditure of the 
same amount of time and sales effort he may sell twice as 
much of one article as of another. 

The cost of selling an article depends not only on the 
amount and quality of the salesman’s time necessary in selling, 
but it also depends on its rate of turnover—on the relation 
between sales and the average value tied up in the mer- 
chandise, for if less stock is used the carrying charges are 
usually less. Merchants in genera] have come to realize that 
their net profits often depend to a great extent on the rapidity 
of turnover beyond and in addition to the saving on carrying 
charges, because with a rapid rate of turnover a “big” net 
can be built up out of a lot of little “‘nets.”” The greater the 
volume of sales they can make with as little capital tied up in 
stock as possible, the greater are their net profits, other things 
being equal. 

Here, perhaps, I should mention another fallacy that is 
somewhat common. Some merchants still think they get 
more turnovers than they really do, because in their compu- 
tation they divide inventory at cost into actual sales, whereas 
they should either divide the average inventory at cost into 
sales at cost, or else the average inventory at selling price into 
actual sales. Also, they sometimes use only their January 
inventory, which is generally the smallest of the year, instead 
of using an average of inventories that have been taken at 
different dates throughout the year. 


What’s the Relation of Rate of Turnover to Net Profits? 





The relation of turnover to net profits is rather vague 
in the minds of many. In considering a store as a 
whole, it is obvious that if the net profit on each com- 
plete stock turn is 2 per cent, 5 stock turns in a year 
will mean 10 per cent profit on capital invested; 10 
stock turns will mean 20 per cent; and so on. 
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But how does the rate of turnover of an individual article 
affect the profits on that article? Just the same way as for 
the store as a whole. But, of course, in order to find the net 
profit on a single stock turn, we’ve got to determine the cost of 
selling the article. The main point is that the rate of turnover 
on a single article affects the cost of selling that article by 
affecting its carrying charges. 

How? Remember that rate of turnover means the relation 
between average quantity of the article on hand and the total 
sales. If a merchant carries equal quantities of two articles, 
but sells four times as much of the one as of the other, how 
does this affect his selling cost? The answer is that some 
items of expense depend on the amount of stock carried, while 
others depend on the sales. 

Let’s see if we can make this clear. 

Take the item of interest on capital; suppose the merchant 
keeps $100 tied up in each of the two articles suggested above. 
The sales of the one are $400, and of the other only $100. 
The actual interest cost is the same on both—say 5 per cent 
of the capital tied up, or $5 on each. But $5 is only 1.25 per 
cent of the $400 of sales of the first article, while it is 5 per 
cent of the $100 sales of the second article. In other words, 
when figured as a percentage of sales the interest cost on the 
article with four stock turns is only one-fourth of the interest 
cost of the article with one stock turn. 

On the other hand, take the item of delivery cost; this 
depends primarily on volume of delivered sales, rather than on 
the amount of stock carried. Assuming that the two articles 
are delivered with equal facility, delivery cost, expressed as 
percentage of sales, would be the same for the two articles. 
Rapidity of turnover has little or no effect on delivery costs. 

By analyzing the expense account of a store, a merchant can 
easily determine, at least roughly, whether any single item of 
expense depends on the amount of stock carried, or on volume 
of sales. 

Salesmen’s salaries, delivery, buying expense, bad debts, 
wrapping paper, and other supplies, depend on volume of 
sales and the selling expense expressed as a percentage of sales 
is the same irrespective of the rate of turnover. But interest, 
rent, insurance and taxes, heat, light, and depreciation depend 
primarily on the amount of stock. carried, rather than on 
volume of sales. Wherever an item of expense depends on 
stock carried, the more rapid the turnover the smaller this 
expense becomes when expressed as a percentage of sales. 

It follows that advertised goods—if the advertising has 
been successful enough to make the goods move rapidly——may 
be more profitable to the merchant at smaller margins than 
unadvertised goods at higher margins. A corollary of this 


conclusion is that merchants often waste time and expense, ° 


and add nothing to their profits, by forcing their salesmen to 
spend time and energy in pushing slow-moving long-margin 
goods. 

It also follows that an article carrying a long margin, say 
50 per cent, may yield only a loss. How can that be? Sup- 
pose the merchant carries a $1,000 stock, and sells only $10 
worth a year! Isn’t that sufficient answer for almost anyone? 


How It Might Work Out For Two Articles 


Remembering that some items of expense vary with sales, 
and some with amount of stock, the selling expenses of a retail 
grocery store, and of two single articles, such as flour with a 
rapid turnover and an imported delicacy with a slow turnover, 
might be somewhat as in the following table, if it were possible 
to ascertain the individual costs accurately. 

Of course these figures are merely hypothetical; but they 
illustrate admirably how different items of expense are affected 
by the relation between stock carried and volume of sales. 
The fast-moving article bears a smaller percentage of those ex- 
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penses that depend primarily on amount of stock carried; 
whereas both articles carry the same percentages of those 
items that depend on volume of sales. Under the circum- 
stances assumed in this table, flour could be sold on a 15 per 
cent margin without loss; the imported delicacy would have 
to carry a margin of more than 27 per cent. 


Items of Sales Whole Imported Varies 
Cost Store Flour Delicacy With 

Salaries of clerks. ....... e Sales 
Moss secs s sae , : t Stock 
Sales 

Insurance and taxes Y F : Stock 
Depreciation............ P , ; Stock 
pe aR STEEP k é 3 Sales 
Heat and light.......... i E ; Stock 
Supplies t 3 : Sales 
Interest ‘ , ; Stock 


Total percentage........ 14.5 27.0 


Above all, remember that in addition to these reductions in 
carrying charges, a fast rate of turnover givesa merchandising, 
competitive advantage of great value. With a fast rate of 
turnover you can build up a suitable net out of little nets, and 
legitimately sell below the prices of the competitors who sell 
at a long margin with a slow rate of turnover, and thereby 
increase your good will and sales. That’s the important 
advantage of a fast rate of turnover to the live merchant who 
maintains it. 


Why It Is Difficult to Get Separate Costs 


But how can the selling expense of any given article be 
determined? It can’t be done—accurately. As pointed out, 
these figures are simply assumed, although the principles 
upon which they rest are sound. Actually, it is impossible to 
find any basis for allocating the different items of expense to 
each individual article with any degree of exactness. How are 
you going to determine the amount of rent assignable to a line 
of imported delicacies kept on an open shelf or in a glass case 
in the front of the store, and the amount to be charged to a 
barrel of kerosene kept in the rear of the store, or to a barrel of 
sugar kept behind the counter? 





The difficulty is that in a retail store we have an 
admirable example of what the economist calls the 
principle of “‘joint cost’’; costs are incurred for a num- 
ber of products together, without the merchant’s being 
able to assign these costs to the individual products. 











The making of railroad rates is a splendid example of joint 
costs. The freight rate on a ton of silk goods is much higher 
than the rate on a ton of coal, but no railroad has ever been 
able—and never will be able—to figure out the exact cost of 
hauling each a given distance. There are too many items of 
cost tied up in road bed, rails, maintenance, and the rest, that 
cannot possibly be assigned to individual articles carried. 
Just so with a retail store: many of the costs are joint costs 
and cannot be assigned with accuracy to the different products 
handled. 

A near enough approach to the determination of selling 
costs of different articles is probably to be had through the 
assignment of costs to different departments. Department 
stores and mail-order houses assign costs in this way, and it 


_ is absolutely essential that they do so, if they wish to have any 
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idea of the progress of different departments. Some stores 
also get costs by lines and sections. Wholesalers and an in- 
creasing number of retailers are also departmentalizing their 
expenses for this purpose. 


How Expenses Are Commonly Distributed 


This is ordinarily accomplished by distributing the various 
expense items among the store departments. For example, 
rent is apportioned according to space occupied, and the rela- 
tive value of such space. 

Insurance and taxes are apportioned to the various depart- 
ments upon a basis of the amount of stock carried in each, 
wages upon a basis of the help required, advertising according 
to the space allotted to, or used by, each department, and so 
on. The general expenses, including such items as light, heat, 
and administrative expenses, are usually prorated on some 
equitable basis. It is, whenever practicable, desirable that 
expenses and selling costs should be departmentalized. It can 
ordinarily be done, whenever each salesman spends his entire 
time selling one line or in one department. 

When expenses are properly distributed to departments, it 
is frequently found that the percentage of selling expense is 
lower in some departments than in others, or than for the busi- 
ness as a whole; and these departments, therefore, can afford 
to sell for a lower mark-up. For example, a large mail-order 
house sells groceries at a mark-up substantially lower than the 
selling expenses for the concern as a whole, yet it realizes that 
in doing so it is not losing money. For by departmentalizing 
its costs it has ascertained that the expense of the grocery 
department is lower than that for the store as a whole. 

True, even when the expenses can be distributed by depart- 
ments, there still remain different selling costs for individual 
commodities within each department, which it is usually im- 
possible to measure definitely. There might be a possibility 
of assigning salesmen’s salaries—the largest single item in the 
expense account—to the different articles sold, by making 
time studies of salesmen’s actions with a stop watch—similar 
to studies made in manufacturing concerns. Something valu- 
able might be learned from such an experiment, but the per- 
plexities would be enormous, even under the simplest con- 
ditions. Besides, in many stores certain salespeople sell only 
certain goods, and rough figures are therefore readily avail- 
able. The same is true of the other items of expense within 
the department. Therefore, the departmentalization of sell- 
ing costs has been carried as far as it is ordinarily practicable 
to go. 

Even when this is done, it may prove profitable for the 
merchant to sell some commodities at a profit lower than the 
percentage cost for the entire department. Again, I do not 
refer to the practice of offering “‘leaders.”” The department 
figure will furnish‘ a guide as to which commodities can 
legitimately be sold at a lower margin by the merchant, and 
also a measure by which he can test how profitable the depart- 
ment is as a whole. 


Why You Can Sometimes Take a Low Mark-up 


Likewise, in a business so small that it is not practicable to 
departmentalize the selling costs, the profit on any single 
article cannot be determined by comparing its gross margin 
with the cost of doing business of the store asa whole. It may 
be that selling each dollar’s worth of one commodity requires 
less time than a dollar’s worth of another commodity. Or it 
may occupy inexpensive rental space—for example, potatoes 
keptin the basement. The costs for delivery may be relatively 
small—for example, buttons, laces, and the like, which are 
ordinarily carried home. On the other hand, the selling costs 
on an article may be greater than the average for the entire 
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store. Special costs may have to be incurred to handle it, as 
for example, special cartons or containers, or ice to keep it 
fresh. Of course, if you reduce your mark-up in one place you 
may have to increase it in another place in order to protect 
your average mark-up. 

While it is impossible to ascertain definitely the selling costs 
for each individual commodity, the merchant can, and should, 
take into consideration any special conditions or circum- 
stances which make the selling costs of a commodity greater 
or less than for the store, or department, as a whole. In mak- 
ing deviations either above or below the standard, he must, of 
course, exercise judgment and caution, and must have an 
understanding of his market. But he must not cling blindly 
to a uniform margin of profit on all goods. ‘ 


How the Difference May Be Adjusted 


Obviously, if certain articles have lower selling costs and 
are sold for less than the average cost of doing business, other 
things have higher costs, and must be sold at correspondingly 
higher margins. 

The actual margins that can be taken on individual goods 
are determined about as much by competition among retail 
stores, perhaps, as by any devices that the merchant can use— 
and, on the whole, competition results automatically in at 
least an approximate adjustment of margins to selling costs, 
except in the case of “leaders’’ which are sometimes sold 
deliberately at a loss in order to bring people into the store. 
The gross profits on all articles together must of course exceed 
the average cost of doing business of the whole store, in order 
to yield net profits. 





Careful buying, so as to keep his stock moving 
rapidly; careful pricing, so that goods will bring the 
most the traffic will bear consistent with a rapid rate 
of turnover where a rapid rate of turnover is justified: 
departmentalizing his expenses whenever possible— 
these are the things the merchant must watch out for 
in order to make a sure profit. The equalization of 
margins on different goods, on the theory that goods 
sold at margins lower than the cost of doing business 
yield a loss, is not scientific merchandising, and will not 
relieve the dealer’s troubles. 











To South America 
Wright & Wright Send Charles E. Cane 
Wright & Wright, leather merchants, of Boston, 
will send a line of their leather to South America next 
month, by their new representative, Charles E. Cane 
of New York, a salesman of experience in the foreign 
trade. 





Meeting Postponed 
Sole Leather Division Convenes Thursday, 
August 21 
The meeting of the Sole and Belting Leather Divi- 
sion of the Tanners’ Council, which was scheduled to 
be held at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 12.30 p.m., 
Thursday, August 14, will be postponed until the 
following Thursday, the 21st, on account of the 
strikes on the different railroads entering Boston. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


In Far East Discussed at Boston Shoe Trades’ 
Club 


C. F. Weed, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston, and a former president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed the members of 
the Boston Shoe Trades Club at a luncheon Wednes- 
day on the subject of “Trade Opportunities in the 
Far East.” 

Mr. Weed, who has recently returned from an inter- 
esting seven months’ tour of the Orient, during which 
he visited Hawaii, the Samoan Islands, Australia, 


Java, China and Japan, gave the members of the Club | 


some valuable first-hand impressions of economic 
conditions and business possibilities in these countries. 

China, with its 400,000,000 of people, in the opinion 
of Mr. Weed, offers the greatest trade opportunities 
of any of these countries. It has today only 6,000 
miles of railways, compared with 30,000 miles in 
India and 225,000 miles in the United States, although 
it has a very good river and canal transportation 
system. There is one province with 70,000,000 people 
that is almost entirely cut off from proper transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Industrially, China is coming on very fast. Large 
orders for cotton mill machinery for northern China 
have recently been placed in New England, and the 
General Electric Company has lately established a 


plant for the manufacture of electric bulhs. This. 


establishment is under American management, but 
employs native help. The management told Mr. 
Weed that hour for hour and day for day, as well as 
in respect to quantity and quality, this Chinese labor 
equals American labor, although 40 cents a day in 
gold is about the highest wage, and there are no 
Sundays and few holidays, and the workers take no 
vacations. 


Possibilities for Our Shoe Exports 


Mr. Weed expressed the belief that there will, by 
and by, be real possibilities for our American shoe 
exporters in China, although it may be necessary for 
us to establish our own factories there. Most of the 
Chinese today wear some kind of footwear, if it is 
only of cloth. The cost of Chinese hides to American 
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importers just now is practically prohibitive on ac- 
count of after-the-war conditions. In fact, the price 
of almost everything is increased in China, ir some 
cases having practically doubled. 

Referring to Japan, Mr. Weed said that this coun- 
try is by no means a paradise for American shoe 
exporters. He exhibited samples of the ordinary 
native footwear and the stockings that are worn with 
it. The Japanese, he said, made large amounts of 
money during the war but have lost a good part of it 
since the armistice took them unawares. 

He said that he met and talked with many repre- 
sentative Japanese, including Viscount Uchida, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, and could find no indication 
of the alleged warlike attitude of the Japanese people. 

“T don’t believe,” said he, “that the Japanese have 
the slightest intention of making any trouble for the 
United States. In fact, they probably all realize what 
the result of such an attitude toward us would be. 
The Japanese evidently want our friendship and are 


‘anxious to have us invest our American capital in 


their country.” 


ALTOONA STORE REOPENS 
Purchased by L. E. Nesselson, Johnstown, Pa. 


L. E. Nesselson of Johnstown, Pa., has purchased 
the L. Z. Replogle & Co. shoe store at 1122 Eleventh 
Avenue. Mr. Nesselson has been engaged in the 
hat and cap business in Johnstown. It is his intention 
to maintain the splendid reputation which the 
Replogle store has achieved. He will sell high-grade 
shoes at popular prices, making use of the most 
modern methods of merchandising. There is no doubt 
but that his experience in the past will aid him in 
conducting a successful business and in securing the 
esteem of his clientele. 


LEATHER AUCTION 
At San Francisco September 10 


Washington, D. C., August 15.—Information has 
just become available here as to the quantities of 
leather which will be sold at the San Francisco auction 
on September 10 through the Surplus Property Divis- 
on of the War Department. The following quantities 
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of leather will be auctioned off: 110,000 ft. of raw- 
hide calfskins; 58,000 lbs. of russet harness backs; 
8,000 Ibs. of russet harness sides; 58,000 ft. of russet 
strap sides; 15,000 ft. of russet strap backs; 8,000 ft. 
of shearlings; 390 ft. of smoked elk. 


SOLD TO GERMANY 
40,000 Pairs of Field Shoes Auctioned 


The war department auctioned off 125,000 leather 
jerkins at Coblenz, and the Germans bought them, 
according to Associated Press despatches. Also, the 
war department has sold 100 tons of harnesses, 
40,000 pairs of field shoes, and a quantity of army 
shoes. 


CANADIAN EMBARGO 
Placed on Hide Exportation Practically Nullified 


The Tanners’ Council Bulletin states that during 
the week it had advised their district offices by wire, 
on the authority of the Canadian War Mission in 
Washington, that the Canadian Government had 
placed an embargo on the exportation of hides and 
leather of all kinds on account of the urgent needs of 
domestic manufacturers. They are now informed, so 
the Bulletin states, that licenses are being and will 
continue to be freely issued for the exportation of raw 
stock, thus practically nullifying the embargo as far 
as hides and skins are concerned. 


COLORS FOR SPRING 
Allied Trade Council Color Cards Ready 


The color cards prepared by the Allied Trade 
Council have been received by the Tanners’ Council, 
41 Park Row, New York, and distribution will be 
made to those firms requesting the same. A supply of 
the cards in question have been sent to the district 
offices of the Council, where additional copies may be 
secured. 


CHANGE IN MANUFACTURE 


Detroit Concern Making Only Women’s House 
: Slippers 


Brandau Shoe Company of Detroit have practically 
discontinued the manufacture of men’s service shoes 
and are devoting their efforts entirely to the manu- 
facture of women’s comfort house slippers, on which 
they have enjoyed a very good trade; business is in- 
creasing from day to day. Eventually it is their in- 
tention to also make a line of women’s comfort high 
shoes, for which they are having many calls at present. 





JOSEPH STEINMAN DEAD 
Veteran Shoe Man of Mexico, Missouri 


Joseph Steinman of Mexico, Missouri, the oldest 
shoe merchant in that town, died recently as the result 
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of paralysis. He had been confined to his bed for 
nine weeks previous to his death. Mr. Steinman had 
been a successful merchant here for 40 years. He 
started in business in July, 1879, in a small shoe shop. 
Later he moved to larger quarters where he was in 
partnership with H. Frank but for the past 15 years 
he has been a partner with his son, Gus N. Steinman. 

Mr. Steinman was born March 19, 1834, near West- 
phalia, Mo. He enlisted in the Missouri State Militia 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. In 1865, after he 
had been mustered out, he settled in Memphis, Tenn., 
where he remained for 14 years. 

Since becoming a resident of Mexico Mr. Steinman 
had been a constructive citizen and was_ highly 
esteemed by his associates. He is survived by his 
wife, four children and eight grandchildren. 


LEATHER IN GERMANY AND SPAIN 


Shortage in Germany with Fair Supply in 
Spain 

Washington, D. C.—W. J. Page, formerly of 
Graton & Knight Company who has been in France 
for a number of months for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has just returned here. 

Mr. Page states that there is hard!y a foot of leather 
in Germany according to advices he received but that . 
German firms have placed large orders with Spanish 
tanners, delivery of which have not yet been received. 
Mr. Page states that while the leather situation in 
Spain during the past two years of the war was very 
serious, since the signing of the armistice there is no 
shortage of leather in Spain, except of sole and upper 
leather. There is a great demand in Spain, both from 
domestic consumers and for export purposes. Mr. 
Page says that the leather situation in France is not 
serious and that the biggest demand is for belting. 

This demand, he pointed out, has not really been 
reached, owing to the fact that mills in many places 
are not yet ready to resume operation. Mr. Page has 
not decided just what he will do. He has under 
consideration another position with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


BUNDLE DELIVERY 
Assured Through a Stamped Return Postcard 


With each parcel left at a door where the customer 
makes no response, a Springfield shoe store includes a 
stamped postcard addressed to the store and with a 
line for the customer’s signature. A few brief words 
are printed, which, when followed by the customer’s 
signature, act as an advice to the store that the shoes 
have been delivered all right. In this way many 
extra trips are averted. When a customer is not at 
home the delivery man leaves the bundle and slips . 
the stamped and printed postcard on top of. the 

(Continued on page 50d) 
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‘Big Association Convention 
Mountain States’ Association Will Hold Event September 15, 16 and 17 


The Mountain States Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
consisting of the states of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah and Arizona, is one of the youngest of 
N. S. R. A. organizations. It is one of the most 
progressive and in point of attendance, at its annual 
conventions, it is the rival of the best of the older or- 
ganizations. 

Extensive preparations are already under way for 
the annual convention to be held at Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado, September 15, 16 and 17. 

The members of program committee are already 
at work and the main points of the program decided 
upon. Each session will be featured by some big 
man in the industry to whom is assigned a topic of 
particular, present day interest to 
retail shoe merchants. 

One of the big features of this 
program will be round table discus- 
sions of the problems facing the ~ 
retail shoe merchant. 

At the Mountain States’ Conven- 
tion, special time will be devoted to 
and particular interest taken in the 
displays of shoes and accessories by 
various manufacturers and wholesalers. 

The management of this associa- 
tion believes that every merchant 
attending the convention can receive 
a very liberal education, by devoting 
a definite period to the sessions of 
the convention and another definite 
period to the sample rooms of the 
shoe travelers. 

A goodly portion of the Albany 
Hotel has been taken over by the 
association for convention and dis- 
play purposes. Already manufac- 
‘turers and wholesalers have contracted for con- 
siderable of this space and it is worth while for 
those anticipating making a display at the conven- 
tion to get in touch with President Harry J. Fontius 
of Denver and make arrangement for space allot- 
ment. 





Employes’ Annual Outing 


Salem Shoe Company Holds a Two-Day 
' Event 


The Salem Shoe Company of Salem, N. H., is hold- 
ing its annual outing at Chase’s Grove, Island Pond, 
N. H., today, Saturday, August 16, and Sunday, 
August 17. Arthur Schoshusen and Henry L. Mor- 
rison made the preparations for this event, which has 


HARRY J. FONTIUS 


President Mountain States Shoe 
Retailers’ Association 


been looked forward to with eagerness by all the 
employes. The spot is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque in the state. Although called Island 
Pond, it is in reality a beautiful lake with a number 
of islands; its size may be judged from one of the 
islands, which contains more than one hundred and 
fifty-eight acres. The shores are thickly sheltered 
by beautiful pines and oaks, while many pretty 
cottages dots its borders. Island Pond is about 
eight miles from Salem, N. H. 

An ample supply of tempting refreshments, to- 
gether with tents, fishing tackle, etc., were taken 
along, as the participants will camp overnight and 
will take advantage of the fishing, boating and bath- 

ing. Two dancing pavilions on the 
opposite side of the pond will add 
to the enjoyment of those who 
attend. 

On account of the increasing de- 
mand for boudoir slippers, notwith- 
standing the present high prices, the 
Salem Shoe Company has been 
obliged to build an addition to the 

factory. This addition will practi- 
cally double the present factory ca- 
pacity. 





Five Days for Working 
How Many Days for Shopping 


Shops in shoe cities, and some other 
manufacturing centers, are going on 
a five-days-a-week schedule. Now 
how will that affect merchandising? 
Will people do their shopping on Sat- 
urday? Will Saturday morning, when 
people are not working in the fac- 
tories, become the big sales period of the week? Or will 
stores close all day Saturday, like the factories? 





From Coast to Coast 


Lieutenant Locatelli, an Italian aviator, who 
recently flew from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso, made 
nonstop flight from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Aires. 





Forty-Four Hour Week 


It is announced from St. Louis that over 3,000 mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
have been granted a 44-hour week with same pay as 
for 50-hour week that has been in force. 
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Aims For $10,000,000 Business 


F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company Has Spent More Than Three-Quarters 
of Million in Advertising 


IDDER, PEABODY COMPANY, Boston 
bankers, are offering an additional issue of 
stock of the F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company, 

Manchester, N. H. 

In a statement about the affairs of the company, 
Hovey E. Slayton, president of the company, says: 

“The company distributes its shoes through four 
thousand ‘Beacon’ agencies, by forty traveling sales- 
men who cover every State 
in the Union. In addition 
we have a branch distribut- 
ing house in Chicago, IIi., 
and one in Havana, Cuba. 

“We have a large for- 
eign business and salesmen 
representing us direct in 
England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pine Islands, China, the 
Far East, and South Africa. 

“We have spent more 
than three-quarters of a 
million dollars in the last 
fifteen years in advertising 
‘Beacon Shoes.’ Future 
sales on civilian shoes show 
an increase of fifty per cent 
over any previous year. 
Seventy-five per cent of 
the shoes we manufacture 
carry our own ‘Beacon’ 
brand. 

“Our sales have shown 
a steady and constant in- 
crease and totalled, this 
last fiscal year; over six 
million dollars. For the year ending May 31, sales 
were as follows in the years mentioned: 


kk SSS Ps a ee $1,207,424.00 
TE SCR ORL 1,375,153.00 
EER TRE A. 2,603,320.00 
I a al 6,224,215.00” 


Mr. Slayton says that the company plans to in- 
crease its business to $10,000,000 annually. 


Airship to Brazil 


The London Daily Graphic states that the first 
passenger airship is due to sail from England to 
Rio de Janeiro this month. 








H. E. SLAYTON 
President, F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co. 


Unseasonable Buying 


Retail Merchant Tells} of Customers Buying 
Boots for Winter and Leaving Oxfords on 
Store Shelves 


Baker’s Family Shoe Store, Lynn, says that people 
are leaving oxfords on shelves of retail merchants and 
are buying boots, putting them on and wearing them. 
By Thanksgiving they will 
have worn out their boots, 
and will have to buy new 
ones for Winter wear, and 
pay for them the peak high 
prices. Then they will 
blame the shoe trade for 
profiteering. If people 
would buy oxfords now and 
put them on and wear them 
during the Fall, even wear- 
ing them with spats or 
woolen stockings when cold 
weather comes, they would 
save money for themselves, 
and for the shoe trade. 
They would clean out the 
stocks of oxfords, and save 
the retail merchant from 
the expense of carrying 
them. 


Summer Sales 


Record Breakers—Single 
' Shoe Sale of $60 


“Our midsummer sales 
break all our previous 
records,” said a retail shoe 
merchant from a_ small 
suburban city, visiting the Boston market last week. 

“Our sales last week were bigger than during - 
Easter week. 

‘“‘We made one sale of $60 worth of shoes, the big- 
gest single sale ever made in our store. 

‘“‘We made several single sales of from $40 to $50 
each. 

‘“‘We are making a drive on medium-price shoes, and 
we figure that people are stocking up with a season’s 
supply. 

‘‘We are alarmed by a fear that it will be some time 
before they wear out their shoes, and have to buy new 
shoes again.” ; 
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Sales Association “On the Job” 


Milwaukee Association Elects New Officers— Starts Campaign for 1921 
Convention of National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


HE Milwaukee Shoe Sales Association, a live 

fx organization composed of the Sales Managers 

of Milwaukee tanners and shoe manufacturers, 

has launched an energetic campaign to land the 

1921 Convention of the Milwaukee Shoe Retailers’ 
Association for Milwaukee. 

Walter J: Booth, president, states that the local 
shoe market deserves the convention, not only on 
account of the high standing of the “Quality First” 
market, but on account of the fact that Milwaukee 
shoe manufacturers and tanners will open up a pack- 
age of surprises which will 


the fact that it has never been to Milwaukee, but we 
do propose to emphasize all factful reasons why our 
market is entitled to the convention. The men 
composing our association are young fellows and are 
full of fresh red blood and the retail shoe fraternity 
well knows that all business and entertainment. feat- 
ures relating to the convention will be handled in a 
snappy, original and businesslike manner.’ 

“The 1921 Convention. of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association will be held in Milwaukee,” 
says Ralph B. Hammond, treasurer of the Milwaukee 

Shoe Sales Association. 





make the 1921 Convention 


“We are not at this time 


the most successful in the 
history of the Retailers’ 
Association, composed of 
leading shoe retailers from 
every state in the Union. 

“We have the hotel ac- 
commodations,” says Mr. 
Booth, “to comfortably 
house all who attend the big 
convention and we have an 
auditorium which cannot 
be equalled by any city in 
the country. Our audito- 
rium will house all exhibits 
on one and the same floor 
and this building will also 
have convention halls of 
ample size to take care of 
all meetings. In case the 
1921 Convention comes to 
Milwaukee, retailers. are 
assured that it will be 


the most successful convention in their history.” 





Fashion Flashes 


Brown calf shoes, with welted soles, are 
among the best sellers of the moment for 
the children’s school trade. 

A new shoe in women’s lines for Fall and 
for next Spring is a colonial one-eyelet tie 
of Havana brown kid, with a ribbon to 
match. It has a long, slim vamp and a 
Louis heel. 

For the young men’s trade there is a lace 
boot made over an extreme English last 
of brown calf leather, the new shade that is 
lighter, and a heavy welted sole. 

An opera oxford for dress wear is of 
patent leather or black satin. It has a 
4\4-inch vamp, 12-8 baby Louis heel and 
six eyelets. 

Baby Jane pumps continue good sellers 
in the children’s trade. 








going to advertise just 
what we are going to do in 
order to make this conven- 
tion the biggest and most 
successful ever held by the 
association, but plans are 
under way. Our package 
of surprises will not only 
astonish, but please, and ev- 
ery shoe retailer who comes 
to Milwaukee will go on 
his way rejoicing. Retailers 
wonder at the rapid growth 
of the Milwaukee market. 
All we care to say now is 
that many of these reasons 
will be forced home when 
the convention comes to 
our city. There is a plenty 
of wholesome ‘make- 
good’ spirit in the ‘Qual- 
ity First’ market which is 


going to throw off many new blossoms if 1921. If 





Propaganda for Milwaukee as 
Convention City 


“We want the 1921 Convention,” states C. A. 
Dickens, secretary, “and we intend to land it. You 
may put it down in your little note book right now 
that some fur will fly in case inside politics prevent a 
fair hearing to Milwaukee’s contention that she is 
entitled to the 1921 Convention. Fully one-half of 
the directors are already pledged to Milwaukee and 
we feel that the showing made by the ‘Quality First’ 
market at the St. Louis Convention should convince 
members of the association that Milwaukee has it in 


her to accomplish whatever she sets out to do. We — 


do not intend to claim the convention on account of 


anybody asks you what kind of shoes. you want, you 
would say ‘good shoes.’ If you asked any retailer 
what sort of a time he wants at his annual conven- 
tions he will say ‘a good time’ and we will see to it that 
he gets it.” 


’ Officers Elected 


Walter J. Booth, sales manager Weyenberg Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, president; J. H. Gage, 
sales manager Albert H. Weinbrenner Company, vice- 
president; C. A. Dickens, sales manager Edmonds 
Shoe Company, secretary; Ralph B. Hammond, 
salesj manager Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co., 
treasurer. 
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An Educational Monthly 


The Scholl Manufacturing Company Adds a New Department to 
“The Foot Specialist,’’ Mary L. Christian, Editor 


ceived proper attention until recent years. 

The physician felt that other organs were 
more important. The surgeon neglected pedal ex- 
tremities except for amputations and the field 
remained unexplored until Dr. William M. Scholl, 
realizing the importance to general health of proper 
footwear and normal feet, studied the matter and 
prepared to demonstrate to the world that many 
troubles apparently entirely disso- 
ciated could be traced to foot 
trouble. 


‘pe comfort and relief of foot ills never re- 


therefore familiar with the field and expects to put out 
some very interesting and instructive issues of The 
Foot Specialist. Practical articles from leading men 
in the trade will be a feature, and merchants are urged 
to send in problems either for personal reply or dis- 
cussion in the magazine. 

The rapid growth of the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company made it imperative that special provision 
be made for the trade in this way and response to the 
new service was immediate. 

The “Recorder” wishes Miss 
Christian success. 





Soon after the Scholl Manu- 
facturing Company came _ into 
existence, it was realized that 
while educational men, demon- 
strators and salesmen were doing 
wonderful work, something was 
needed to hold manufacturer and 
merchant closer together and 
answer questions that might arise 
in business from day to day. 

Several years ago, therefore, 
The Foot Specialist came into 
existence. The Foot Specialist 
is a monthly magazine published 
solely in the interest of Dr. 
Scholl merchants and is mailed 
free to any store or shoe store 
salesman desiring it. 

All they need do is request 
that their names be put on the mailing list. It con- 
tains practical plans used and found good, educational 
articles, exchange of ideas between foot comfort 
service merchants and practipedists and special items 
and suggestions, for various sized stores and towns 
from three hundred population to three million. 





A Special News Service to Business Papers 


Gradually, the advertising department, where The 
Foot Specialist was prepared, grew so large it was 
impossible to continue the magazine properly there, 
so on August | of this year a separate department was 
created, in charge of Mary L. Christian, who will here - 
after edit the magazine and inaugurate a special news 
service to business papers. 

Miss Christian is thoroughly experienced in trade 
journal publication, having edited Shoe Findings for 
three years, and having been associated with the same 
paper for two years previous to that time. She is 


MARY L. CHRISTIAN, Editor 
The Foot Specialist 


“Cards on the Table’’ 


The following, from the Boston 
Traveler, is a sample of the un- 
fair remarks by the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission: 

“From the courteous way the 
packers and the shoemen say they 
‘welcome’ an investigation one 
might think they had been look- 
ing forward to it as the one grand 
event of their lives. Why didn’t 
they tell us before?” 

We are not authorized to speak 
for the packers, but as to the shoe 
men, they did “tell you that,” 
months ago, and many times 
over, QO grouchy  editor-man. 
It has been “cards on the table’’ with the shoe trade 
ever since the beginning of the war. It has had 
nothing to conceal, and it has served the American 
public faithfully and well. Don’t ignore this great 
truth, for the sake of editorial smartness, based on 
imperfect knowledge. 











A Cuban Visitor 


Ramon Cabarga Here on Buying Tour 


Ramon Cabarga, a retail shoe merchant of Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, is in Boston on a buying tour. Senor 
Cabarga is a subscriber to the “Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder.”’ While in Boston he made his headquarters 
at the office of the Hispano-American Buyers, Inc., 
at 99 Chauncey Street, whose chief office is at Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, with branches at Havana, Cuba, and 


Vigo, Spain. 
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1 The smallest girl there in overalls—2 Group of Factory Executives—3 ‘John Bunny” and ‘‘Fatty Arbuckle’’—4 The “John 
Bunny” Team and Others—5 Arrival at Lakeside Park—6 The “Fatty Arbuckle’”’ Baseball 
Team and Others—7 Group of Women Judges 


A Real Picnie 


Juvenile Shoe Corporation, Carthage, Mo., Entertain 600 Employes and 
Families at Lakeside, August 2 


Corporation, which had its annual picnic at 

Lakeside Park, near Carthage, Mo., August 2, 
put on inthis, its second annual event, one of the most 
enjoyable affairs of its kind ever provided for a day’s 
outing and made it certain that the picnic day will 
be an annual event from this time on. 

It took five big electric interurban cars to carry the 
nearly six hundred employes and family members 
from Carthage to the park and the whole day, after 
arrival, was filled with events, athletic, humorous and 
otherwise, up to the time of departure for home. The 
transportation to the park and back, together with 
the ice cream, lemonade and other refreshments of 
similar character, were provided by the company, 
while the more substantial food took the form of 
basket lunches taken from home. 

In order that there might be nothing to interfere 
with the real fun of the day, all who attended were 


f iro Carthage factory of the Juvenile Shoe 


warned in advance to wear overalls, and that they did 
so, both women and men, is evidenced by the photo- 
graphs of the events of the day and the winners. The 
prizes provided for the various features of the day’s 
outing were gifts from the company and from mer- 
chants of Carthage who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the big factory and the pleasure of the 
employes who make up a considerable portion of the 
Southwest Missouri town’s populace. 


Five Big Electric Interurban Cars Decorated 


The street cars which took the merry party to the 
park were ornamented with huge cloth signs, telling 
who the party were and also announcing the fact that 
the shipments of the Carthage factory had reached a 
volume in excess of $1,000,000 annually. They also 
told that the factory was the home of the Kewpie 
Twins, Jack Horner, Play House, Fairy Tales, Sport 
Walk, Seminary Girls, Punch and Judy, Kute Kix 
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and Humpty Dumpty shoes for the little folks of the 
country. 

Officials of the company from St. Louis and Beloit, 
Wis., as well as those stationed in Carthage, formed 


part of the picnic party and joined in the events of — 


the day after the arrival at the park. So many were 
the affairs carded for the picnic that the program was 
begun immediately on arrival at the park and it 
lasted until well into the evening. 

The big event of the afternoon was a ball game 
between two teams, headed by “John Bunny” and 
“Fatty Arbuckle,” stage names given to Jay Williams, 
foreman of the bottoming room, and the foreman of 
the lasting room, both of whom were provided with 
poplin suits, one of bright green and the other of 
flaming red. 

Moving pictures were taken of the picnic party and 
of the events of the day and these will be utilized by 
the company in its picture theatre advertising cam- 
paign, which is being extended considerably, in addi- 
tion to its other publicity efforts. 


B. B. Scheurer Awards the Prizes 


All the events were open to members of the factory 
force and their families, provided none of the latter 
were elsewhere employed. The prizes were awarded 
to the winners by B. B. Scheurer, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. The day passed off without an 
accident, and the affair was voted a decided success, 
as well as a big step forward over the very enjoyable 
affair of a year ago. 

The picnic closed at what was voted the end of a 
perfect day and the party was transported back to 
Carthage in electric cars in the cool of the evening, 
everyone tired but everyone happy over the enjoy- 
ment of the annual event which does much each year 
to maintain the teamwork in the operations of the 
factory. One of the attractive features of the affair 
was that every element of the picnic was without 
charge, all the facilities of the park being at the 
command of those attending. 





BUNDLE DELIVERY 
(Continued from page 48)| 
bundle. A three months’ trial with this method con- 
vinced the store that only one out of every ten persons 
failed to mail the card and not once has a pair of shoes 
been lost. 

When the store does not receive a card within 
three days after the delivery, the delivery man is sent 
around to call. These calls prove so infrequent com- 
pared with the former “second” and later calls, when 
the rule was in effect prohibiting delivery men from 
leaving packages when no one responded to the door 
bell, that the store manager plans this as a permanent 
feature. He also admits that it adds considerably to 
the service of the store. 
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Some Figures on Repairing 


They May Not Be Exact, but They Prove the 
Growing Importance of Repairing, and 
the Great Opportunities in It 


HOES made in the United States number 
S 300,000,000 pairs. Government figures show 

that 65 per cent of the Army shoes were re- 
paired. If 65 per cent of the civilian shoes were re- 
paired, then a total of -195,000,000 pairs would be 
repaired. 

But the Government figures applied to welt shoes 
only. The number of welt shoes made in this country 
is 100,000,000 pairs. If 65 per cent of them were 
repaired, then the total number of pairs repaired 
would be 65,000,000. 

If $3 a pair were spent for repairing welt shoes, 
then a total of $195,000,000 would be spent. Some 
may think $3 a high average. But many welt shoes 
are repaired twice and even thrice, and new heel 
lifts as well as new soles are put on. In view of these 
circumstances, $3 a pair may not be so very high. _ 

Besides, many McKay shoes are repaired, especially 
shoes for boys. Even turn shoes are repaired in some 
shops. New methods for repairing both McKays and 
turns are being developed. 

However, the big business in repairing shoes is on 
welt shoes. The production of welt shoes is rapidly 
increasing. Hence a continued increase in the repair- 
ing of shoes. 

Altogether, the shoe repairing business, including 
the mending of all kinds of shoes, totals up to $300,- 
000,000. So the best authorities agree, and advertise. 
That is only $1 per capita. It means that the average 
person spends $1 a year for having his shoes repaired. 

A list of 10,000 modern shoe repairers was recently 
prepared. Perhaps there are more. But say there are 
10,000. Divide $300,000,000 worth of business 
among 10,000 persons. That gives $30,000 worth of 
business to each. 

The figures are not exact. But they are exact 
enough to demonstrate that the shoe repairing in- 
dustry is an industry of importance, as well as op- 
portunity, and that it is worthy of the best thought . 
and effort that shoe merchant and repairers can give 
to it. 

We look for a new development of style in repairing 
of shoes, and a building up by repairers of high 
reputation for their skill in making old shoes new, as 
well as a steady growtn in the volume of the business. 

Time was when fastidious persons would not have 
their shoes repaired. Now, the best people com- 
monly have their shoes repaired. The time is coming 
when many people will take as keen interest in the 
style and quality of repaired shoes as they now do in 
the style and quality of new shoes. 
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A High Class English Shoe Store Window 


English Window Displays 


Interesting Studies in Attractive Trims—Some Clever Suggestions 
Presented to the American Shoe Merchant 


PY WNVHE rank and file of English shoe merchants are 
apparently obsessed by the one idea that their 
windows must appeal to everybody of both 

sexes from seven to seventy. It does not seem to 

matter whether their store is located in a working- 
class district or in a locality where every resident has 

a corps of servants to wait on him hand and foot. 


“Stocky”—English Definition for Overcrowded 


What we Americans would call overcrowded trims 
are designated here as “stocky” windows, and the 
poorer the neighborhood one is in, the more stock you 
will find in the store windows. In England the 
“stocky” display is always defended, no matter how 
much visiting Americans may rave, provided the 
window is well balanced. And considering the 


amount of stock gotten into some of the London shoe 
windows, it is a wonder that’ such niceties 
are taken into account, yet the fact remains that 
they are in nine cases out of ten, although the same 
cannot be said of every retail trade here. 

1t would seem that the chain shoe stores which pre- 
dominate in England have had a beneficial effect upon 
the retail shoe trade in general—for the independent 
English shoe merchant has to be pretty spry in order 
to keep up with their progressive salesmanship 
methods. 

In better class neighborhoods, you will find more 
attractively dressed windows, with more elaborate 
fixtures and settings and less stock. But there is an 
eyesore to the visitor and that is the common mistake 
made of putting men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
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all into the one window. It is perhaps excusable 
when a shoe merchant has a solitary show window at 
his disposal, but even then there is a way out of the 
difficulty by arranging the window into two or three 


sections. 


A Group of London Store Windows Described 


John Kavanagh, Walthamstow, London, not only 
divided his window into two sections, but he called 
attention to the innovation by posting two arrows on 
the glass in the center of his window. One such 
arrow pointed to the ‘Ladies’ Window,” while the 
other arrow indicated the ““Gent’s Window.” 

Some of the methods employed here in di.playing 
shoes to the best advantage are to be highly com- 
mended and can be adopted by American shoe 
merchants. 

H. B. Hart, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, floored 
his window with orange crepe paper, the narrow bor- 
ders were of shamrock green ribbon running around 
the four sides. The shoes were exhibited on trees, 
the wood in each tree being hidden by green satin 
being placed inside. The shoes were topped off with 
pairs of laces laid across the center of each pair of 
footwear. 

G. Wallis, Walthamstow, London, did not use his 
display stands near the top of his trim for the express 
purpose of res:ing shoes thereon. Underneath each 
pedestal was the supporting place for two lines of 
wide rose ribbon about nine inches apart. These 
ribbons came down almost on a level with the passer- 
by, one ribbon serving to support the heel and the 
other ribbon finding a resting place underneath the 
sole. As black shoes were used for the foregoing 
purpose, the rose and the black made a pleasing 
contrast. 

Catesby’s, Tottenham Court Road, London, cov- 
ered the floor of their window trim with white crepe 
paper, laid across with narrow strips of black crepe 
paper. The latticework effect was carried out at the 
rear with real latticework, at the top of which pro- 
jected sprays of Summer blossoms. In the heart of 
the window shoes were displayed on pedestals. 

In lieu of displaying one pair of each style of shoe 
carried in stock, the Peckham, London, branch of 
Upson’s, Limited, placed only a single shoe of each 
pair on tilted pedestals. Underneath each shoe a 
fancy colored stocking was draped around the leg of 
the pedestal and the foot of the stocking was laid on 
the floor down in front. The companion shoe inside 
the store was used for trying-on purposes, avoiding 
in this way the accumulation of shopworn shoes 
from so many “‘try-ons.”’ 

The Old Kent Road branch of Upson’s, Limited, 
was not flustered in having to display white, black 
and brown shoes all in the one window. The two top 
ohelves were devoted to white footwear. Then came 
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a row of brown shoes, with another row of black ox- 
fords at the bottom. 

W. Curry, Dorking, Surrey, devoted the middle 
section of his show window to green suede feminine 
models, which were arranged on pedestals draped 
with lengths of glace suede skin. 


*‘Atmosphere”’ Provided for Dancing Shoes 


Dancing pumps and other fancy footwear for dif- 
ferent social events call for more elaborate display 
methods, as the London Shoe Company, New Bond 
Street, London, realized in laying out their window, a 
photograph of which appears in connection with this 
article. The window has permanent glass sliding 
windows, but for this occasion the window up to the 
level of the eye was enclosed with a series of three gilt 
edged panels joined together. The two side panels 
were finished off with green brocade, while the middle 
panel was draped in green chiffon, with artificial 
roses arranged artistically here and there. A red fan 
stood majestically at the top of each far end panel, 
which was balanced by a large Japanese sunshade, 
with a large fancy dragon fly hanging not far away. 
This was the admirable setting for fancy dancing 
slippers ‘with buckles of different flaming dragon fly 
designs. The slippers were displayed a short dis- 
tance apart, both on glass scands and individual 
pedestals, with a vase containing sweet peas both at 
the sides and center. 

Swan & Edgar, Piccadilly, London, went a step 
farther in providing suitable “atmosphere” for their 
line of Japanese dancing slippers. At the back of the 
window were typical Japanese garden scenes, with a 
green garden arch, covered with cherry blossoms, 
placed in between each such painted scene. The 
Japanese dancing slippers were arranged on large, 
high stands down in front. 


How Accessories Are Pushed to the Front 


Abbott & Sons, Kensington, London, appealing to 
a high class clientele, enclose their windows with 
cream cretonne draperies. Then come three narrow 
cream pillars standing guard from left to right. On 
each pillar may be seen a gray plush diamond-shaped 
cushion—about twice as large as a pincushion—con- 
taining fancy buckles in different designs. ; 

While most retail shoe merchants adopt the plan of 
draping stockings over the pedestals on which shoes 
are displayed, Abbott’s have gone one better. Two 
pairs of stockings—generally white and black or 
white and brown for color contrast—are overlapped 
about half way and placed underneath each shoe and 
draped around the foot of the pedestal. : 

One generally flies to the nearest department store 
when a pair of hose comes to grief through hard wear,” 
but there is nothing to prevent the shoe store from — 
becoming a first aid sock hospital. In fact, every- 
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An Artistic English Shoe Window That Sold High-Grade Dancing Pumps 


thing is in its favor, for there is nothing more annoy- 
ing than to have a fruitless chase for mending material 
to match the exact shade of the socks. If the mend- 
ing material is purchased at the same time as the 
shoes, a perfect match can be assured. The only 
English shoe man to attend to this little, but profit- 
able, sideline, is Philpot, Tunbridge Wells, Sussex. 
He displays his shoes on white marble pedestals, and 
in front of each shoe is a skein of mending silk to cor- 
respond with the footwear. 


A Novel Counting Contest 


A shoe store opening in one of the principal streets 
of Bexhill—a Southern watering place—hit upon the 
novel plan of a transparent glass vase in the window 
filled to the limit with shoe laces in all colors and 
arranged in a confused way. The reason? Cash 
prizes to the extent of five pounds (twenty-five dol- 

‘ lars) were offered to the six people guessing the 
nearest number of shoe laces in the vase. It was 
further stipulated that a purchase of one shilling 
(twenty-five cents) was to be made in order to entitle 
one to a free guess. 


There is a shoe store at Hastings—a fashionable 
coast resort—that possesses a little side window. 
This show place—not much larger than a glass dis- 
play case—is aptly entitled the “Children’s Corner,” 
for a limited number of shelves are devoted to the 
most called for lines of juvenile footwear. 


Window Cards Noted for Their Brevity 


Some effective window cards are to be seen in 
English shoe stores and they are chiefly of the kind 
that are composed by high salaried—for England— 
advertising experts employed by the chain store shoe 
concerns. Take, for instance, this confidence-in- 
spiring example from Orrom’s, Brixton, London: 

“We serve our customers with the certainty of see- 
ing them again.” 

Kavanah’s, Hastings, answers several queries that 
may exist in the minds of prospective shoe buyers: 


“‘Where Your Money Buys Most.” 
“Where the Latest Styles Come From.” 


The Strand, London, branch of Saxone, Limited, 
finds it pays to use small cards that tell a point about 
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each kind of shoes displayed in the window, rather 
than those cards that dwell chiefly on the general 
store policy. A few examples follow: “Foot spread 
at every step.”” “You should walk more than you 
do.” “A close fitting instep is a support.” “Your 
foot looks smaller in this.” “Shoes and spats are 
correct.”” ‘Polishes like patent leather.” 

The New Bond Street, London, branch of Mansfield 
& Son employ cards that emphasize a point about a 
particular shoe and tell something about the store 
policy—both things being told separately. The shoe 
merchant can take his pick of the following: “Shape 
that makes fit certain’; ““The return to civil life’; 
“Hose to match in the exact size and distinctive 
shade’; “An example of value”; “Quick service for 


9 


men. 


Color Harmony Disregarded in Some Cases 


Some excellent window trims here have been 
spoiled by a total disregard for color harmony. 
Generally this is caused through the merchant using 
display fixtures all of the same color. It is a common 
sight to see black and brown shoes displayed on light 
brown pedestals. This is all right for the black 
goods, but the tan shoes so closely resemble the 
varnish on the pedestals that the two colors are rather 
hard on the eyes and detract from the good appear- 
ance of the trim. 

Even those stores that- place a narrow white marble 
slab over each pedestal do not think to remove it in 
displaying white shoes. 

The same thing crops up when shoe trees are em- 
ployed for display purposes. A Tunbridge Wells 
store, for instance, placed tan shoes in shoe trees, 
which were stuffed with yellow crepe paper—there 
being little difference between the two conflicting 
colors. , 

There are many people who never notice these 
little details, but apart from offending the artistic 
sensibilities of the minority, the shoes are not so easy 
to catch the passing eye, as is the ease when goods of 
light colors are provided with dark backgrounds and 
other dark display accessories. 





North Carolina Store Remodeled 


The Heifig-Deas Shoe Company Opened for 
Business, August 15 


The Heifig-Deas Shoe Company of Salisbury, N. C., 
has recently leased the store known as the old Whit- 
lock & Rainey stand, which is considered the best 
stand in the City of Salisbury, and has been known to 
the public as a shoe store for over forty years. 

They have now remodeled their new home, adding 
twenty feet to the back and giving it a general build- 
ing which is most attractive. - 

The corner store formerly occupied by them will be 
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converted into a women’s ready-to-wear parlor which 
is a new and much needed enterprise for their city. 

Mr. Deas. will also manage this branch of their 
business and with his good work and that of his 
assistant, great success is predicted. 





A Correction 


J. M. Maidenburg Still in Business at Los 
Angeles 


In our issue of June 7, under “Changes in Business,” 
we published the following item: 

“Los Angeles, Calif—J. M. Maidenburg, shoes, re- 
ported sold out to David Hearsh.”’ 

This announcement was an error as Joseph M. 
Maidenburg still owns and operates the Model Shoe 
Company at 352 South Broadway. He has not sold 
out or sold any interest to David Hearsh or any other 
person. | 

The “Boot and Shoe Recorder’ makes this cor- 
rection in justice to Mr. Maidenburg and wishes to 
emphasize that he is still in business at 352 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 





New Shoe Store 


At Green Bay, Wis., Size 34x80 Feet—Said to Be 
Largest in City 


G. Esterman is starting what he claims will be the 
largest shoe store in Green Bay, Wisconsin. This store 
shows a floor space of 34x80 and a roomy balcony for 
offices and some surplus stock. 

Mr. Esterman expects to do some jobbing and 
particularly a live mail order business. 

He comes to Green Bay with an experience of 19 
years in the store of Lauerman’ Bros. Company, 
Marinette, Wisconsin, as buyer and manager of the 
shoe department. Six years previous to that was 
spent in the shoe business in Chicago and Menominee. 





An Alabama Marriage 


Lucien Joseph and Miss Clarice Sommer, 
Birmingham Contracting Parties 


The Birmingham Age Herald of Birmingham, Ala., 
contains the announcement of the marriage of 
Lucien Joseph and Miss Clarice Sommer of that city. 

Miss Sommer is the daughter of Mrs. M. Sommer, 
one of Birmingham’s leading families, socially and 
business, a young lady of culture and education. 

Mr. Joseph has a wide circle of acquaintance, and - 
friends throughout the shoe trade, and is a young 
man of sterling worth. He is the buyer and manager 
of the shoe department of Louis Saks Clothing 
Company of that city. 
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“Making Real Salesmen” 
By R. D. Hamblin, Monmouth, IIl., Before the Illinois Shoe 


Retailers’ Association Convention 


‘*"ET is a fact proved by statistics that only about 
five per cent of the persons entering the retail 
business succeed. While many factors which we 

do not have time to discuss must enter into the fail- 
ures of the remaining 95 per cent, yet we know that 
poor salesmanship is one of the most important of 
these contributing factors. Hence, we as retailers, 
should make an untiring effort to educate ourselves 
thoroughly along this line, and then proceed to train 
our sales forces, not leaving this to a department 
manager except in the case of stores too large to per- 
mit of this training. 

“What is a real salesman? One definition of a 
salesman is one with the power to persuade others to 
purchase, at a profit, that which he has to sell. It 
involves the two points—first the sale, or change of 
ownership, and the profit, which must enter into the 
transaction else it is not a demonstration of real 


salesmanship. It is this profit that brings success to 


the business, and one who will repeatedly cut prices 


simply for the sake of making a sale is not a- real 
salesman. 


Too Little Time Is Devoted to the Preparation 
for Good Salesmanship 


“There is a vast difference between a real salesman 
and one who merely takes orders. Men will spend 
several years preparing themselves for the practice of 
law, medicine, and the other professions, but it is 
surprising how few think it is necessary to have any 
preparation to become a salesman. This accounts in 
large measure for the great number of order-takers we 
have in our stores today. Anyone can sell an article 
when the customer’s mind is made up that he wants 
it, but real salesmanship is convincing him when he 
is not fully decided—or creating a desire for an 
article that the customer had not. even thought of 
wanting. Salesmanship is a science though some 
people still refuse to look upon it as such. 

‘“‘A merchant was once questioned by a friend as to 
how many salesmen he employed. After thinking a 
moment he replied that he had three salesmen. The 
friend was surprised, and remarked, “Why, I thought 
you had many.’ The merchant’s reply was, ‘I have 
many people engaged in the work of selling, but I 
have only three salesmen; the rest are simply order- 
takers.’ If any of us are in this condition it is largely 
our own fault if we permit it to continue. 

“Making a correct selection is the first step toward 
success in training a salesman. The characteristics 


I would emphasize most in making this selection are: 
honesty, tact, politeness, persistence, and above all, a 
good character. 

“Some men—a few, I would say—are natural born 
salesmer; and happy is the merchant who employs 
such a man, if he is willing to cultivate this natural 
ability and not trust to it so implicitly that he fails to 
make improvement. 

“On the other hand, we will find that the great 
majority of those whom we employ are not born 
salesmen. No doubt most of the merchants of this 
country have found this to be true during the un- 
precedented and trying experiences of the past year. 
But I will say that a man with the characteristics I 
mentioned above can be made into a real salesman 
by the correct use of the proper methods. 


Tact Makes a Satisfied Repeat Customer 


“Tact is an important factor in a sale, and consists 
mostly in being able to grasp a situation and turn the 
argument in one’s own favor at the proper psychologi- 
cal moment. Tact does not mean falsehood. One 
sale might be made by being dishonest—but it de- 
stroys future success, and real salesmanship controls 
the future as well as the present. This is a fact that 
cannot be overestimated in training a new man. 
The real salesman can make such an impression on a 
customer that he will become a regular patron of the 
store, as well as one of the best advertisements, for 
there is no advertising as good as that of the satisfied 
customer. 

“The importance of keeping a customer can be 
realized by taking several accounts at random from 
your ledger. Figure the profit they have yielded 
during the time they have bought goods from you, 
and you will readily see that every effort should be 
made to make each customer a regular patron of the 
store. 

“Impress upon your sales force the importance of 
learning the store’s customers. Few of us realize the 
good impression it makes on the customer to have the 
salesman call him by his name. He immediately 
feels at home in your store and the simple, ‘What can 
I do for you, Mr. Blank?’ is a good start toward a sale. 


Patience and Knowledge of Merchandise 
Necessary 


“We all know by experience that there are custom- 


ers that will strain a salesman’s patience almost 
beyond endurance. We must warn a new man that 











he will have this to meet, and above all things 
he must not lose his temper, as this may result in the 
permanent loss of the customer. 

‘Many salesmen fail to realize the necessity of 
knowing the goods they are selling. The time-honored 
fact ‘Knowledge Is Power’ applies very forcibly here. 
A salesman who knows every merit and attractive 
feature of his merchandise stands a far better chance 
of making a convincing argument than the one who 
has only a superficial knowledge of his goods. Insist 
that your salesmen actually know your merchandise. 

“Teach system in everything. A salesman who 
handles his transactions in a haphazard, slipshod 
manner can cause an endless amount of trouble, while 
if he starts right, it will soon become a habit for him 
to close each transaction correctly and at the proper 
time—not trusting to memory for details that should 
be part of the system. 


Co-operative Payment Plan Is Beneficial to 
Store and Salesman 


“Make your force feel that they are partly re- 
sponsible for the success of the business. One of the 
best and most effective methods I have found for this 
is a co-operative payment plan. By this I mean a 
commission on the gross sales of the store. This makes 
them financially interested in every phase of the busi- 
ness. In addition to this a PM system, used with 
good judgment, is beneficial to both the store and the 


salesmen. 


Teach Your Sales Force to Measure the 


Customers’ Feet 


“One feature of shoe salesmanship that is being 
emphasized more now than ever before is proper 
fitting of shoes. We see many feet that are a con- 
demnation of the old methods of fitting. Do not per- 
mit a clerk to ask a customer what size he wears. 
Teach him to measure the foot and then fit it with the 
proper size. Much has been added recently in the 
way of proper fitting by the fact that many salesmen 
are acquiring & practical knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human foot. 

“T would say—watch for opportunities to give your 
clerks personal help and instruction. Induce them to 
study the art of salesmanship. Purchase some of the 
best trade publications and urge your sales force to 
read them 

“Bring them to the Conventions. I would like to 
see a concentrated effort on the part of the merchants 
of the country to have their clerks attend. At these 
Conventions they would get an inspiration that would 
send them back to their work with unbounded zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

“In closing I would say, look for the good qualities 
in your salesmen, and don’t be afraid to praise their 
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efforts when they deserve it. Work in harmony. 
Be loyal to them and you will receive loyalty in 
return.” 





Store Ownership Change 
In Niles Shoe Company, Ohio 


The Niles Shoe Company, of Niles, Ohio, which has 
been owned by John S. Naylor, Richard MacEvoy 
and William L. Thomas, with the latter as manager, 
has been taken over by William L. Thomas and his 
brother, Arthur R. Thomas. Both Mr. Naylor and 
Mr. MacEvoy have transferred their entire interest 
in this old shoe establishment to the Thomas 
brothers. 

The Niles Shoe Company has been in existence for 
the past seven years, being established by John S. 
Naylor and Mayor Charles Crow. ; 

Arthur Thomas is well qualified to share in the 
conduct of the store with his brother William, being 
associated with the Morrall Shoe store for five year, 
working in the capacity of salesman in the Niles Shoe 
store and more recently as manager of the local 
branch of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
will now devote his entire time with his brother to 
their new enterprise. 

William L. Thomas is well known in the shoe busi- 
ness in this city, having been employed as a shoes sales- 
man in the present store for a period of six years and 
later as manager, acquiring a third interest in the 
company. 

The new proprietors stated that they are contem- 
plating several changes in the store. They will carry 
a popular-priced line of footwear. 





A Successful Salesman 
Quick Rise to Head of Chain of 25 Stores 


William T. Grant was salesman in the shoe depart- 
ment iv Almy, Bigelow & Washburn’s store in 
Salem, Mass., 15 years ago. Now he is head of a 
chain of 25 and 50-cent department stores that did a 
business of $6,000,000 last year. 

When Mr. Grant was a shoe clerk, he studied the 
theory, as well as the practice, of merchandising, and 
he conceived the idea of a 25 and 50-cent department 
store, planned it in detail and put it into successful 
practice. 





London Shop Wage Increase 


A dispatch from London states that it is estimated 
that the increase of $2.00 to $2.50 in weekly wage of 
all shop clerks will cost merchants in the United 
Kingdom $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year. 
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A. E. Schulein, retail shoe merchant of Rockford, 
Ill., gave a very strong talk on “Co-operation and 
Building a Future State Association” before the 
Illinois Shoe Retailers’ Association, in which he out- 
lined a plan for increased membership and of benefit 
to the smaller as well as the larger shoe merchants. 
Mr. Schulein’s address follows, in part: 


A Practical Working Plan Presented 


“T believe for the success of any association it must 
have something definite in view. I have in mind an 
idea whereby this association can increase its mem- 
bership, help the smaller as well as the larger shoe 
merchants, a plan that will give us prestige. 

“Here is the plan I have in view: 

“First: That the Illinois Shoe Retailers’ Association 
should have an office in the city of Chicago, with'a 
paid representative in charge. 

“Second: The creation of an executive board con- 
sisting of three members who should get together 
twice a month in Chicago to meet manufacturers, 
jobbers and salesmen and see what they have to offer 
the members of this association. For instance: John 
Smith & Co. will offer the members of the association 
2000 pairs of a certain style and grade of shoe at a cut 
price, or some rubber company has 250 cases of men’s 
arctics to close out. If your committee considers it a 
good buy, a sample will be shown at a regular monthly 
meeting of all the members who care to attend. If 
the members can place orders to take the quantity 
price, then these orders will be taken from the mer- 
chants present and given to the manufacturer or 
jobber who either accepts or rejects any order from 
any dealer. We can buy our shoe findings, wrapping 
paper, rubber goods, in fact, most of our wants at a 
lower price on account of the quantity and the low 
selling cost to the manufacturer or jobber. 

“The salesmen will be after our business as never 
before, because we will have it understood that no 
goods would be bought through our association unless 
the salesman gets his commission in the territory he 
controls. By so doing, the shoe salesman would be 
our friend, and boost our association. 


Monthly Meetings at Chicago to Dine and 
Discuss 


“The social side of this plan also would be success- 
ful, because, when you or I go to Chicago, the first 
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thing we would do would be to go to our office, the 
Illinois Shoe Retailers’ Association rooms, where our 
representative would keep in touch with what the 
Chicago jobbers and manufacturers have in stock, as 
well as the leading Eastern concerns. 

“My idea for our monthly meetings would be at the 
dinner table, where we could discuss business matters. 
You might have 36, 48 or 60 pairs of shoes that you 
would like to get rid of, and the man who sits next to 
you might be glad to take them off your hands. An 
association such as we have is not a one man’s job. 
It’s a big job to run an organization the size of this, 
and make a success of it. 

“An organization is no better than its officers and 
members, you must give lots to receive plenty. You 
must have new ideas, every member must be up on his 
toes all the time ready for the start, and you know 
just how far behind the dead organizations drop. 


Five Methods for Financing Proposition 


‘Now the main question to this proposition is what 
you all have been thinking about: How can we afford 
it? Friends, it can be financed, I believe, without 
much trouble, and in several ways. 

“First: Form a company, members to take stock. 

“Second: Charge the manufacturers and jobbers 
2 to 3 per cent on all goods the association buys from 
them. This, I believe, will make an association self- 
sustaining. 

“Third: Solicit money from shoe manufacturers and 
jobbers of Chicago, also Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“Fourth: Raise the dues, in fact, in my opinion, this 
will have to be done. 

“Fifth: Sell space by the year at the Chicago head- 
quarters which should have glass show cases around 
the walls of the room, so that exhibitors could show, 
say, three styles, allowing them only to exhibit with 
price tickets. This would bring in a substantial 
sum. ; 

“Owing to the state of the shoe and leather market 
at the present time, you may feel that my ideas are a 
little premature, but it will take several months and 
perhaps a year to get things in shape. In the mean- 
time, these ideas can be worked out, perfected, and we 
will be ready to reap the many benefits an association 
has power to grant its membership.” 
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Successful Summer Sales 


Canadian Shoe Merchants and Local Newspapers Co-operate 
in Effective Publicity 


UST because it is Summer, and hot, and people are 
away on their vacations, is no reason why vigi- 
lance in advertising should be relaxed. Indeed, it is 

the very time that publicity is most needed, in order to 
do away with that unnecessary “dull season” which 
some merchants seem to think is the decree of Provi- 
dence. This is an excellent time to try co-operative 
advertising, and if in the town there is a live paper 
such as is issued in Vancouver, B. C., any group of 
merchants who advertise according to this plan would 
find their Summer sales increasing. 

This paper, at the beginning of Summer, went to a 
dozen of the leading merchants and induced them to 
take one-twelfth of a 
page advertising to run 
every Saturday for six 
weeks. The paper then 
announced a Painting 
Contest open to all 
children in Vancouver 
and vicinity. The idea 
was that each child 
should paint the twelve 
ads (each contained a 
cut of some article 
carried by the advertis- 
er) and send them into 
the paper, with the 
name, address and age 

written on the margin. 
' Each week a prize of 
three dollars was offered 
for the best set of colorings. I1t is easy to estimate 
the valuable publicity that this gave the merchants, 
as all the children in town were coloring the ads and 
showing them to proud parents and friends. 

Each week, tod, the four best sets of drawings were 
shown in the newspaper display window where they 
were viewed by hundreds of passers-by. In order to 
increase the interest some of the merchants offered 
additional prizes. For example, Pierre Paris, mer- 
chant in fine shoes, offered a discount of 15 per cent 
on any pair of boys’ or girls’ shoes to the weekly prize 
winner. 

If no paper in town had sufficient initiative to start 
such a contest, any live shoe man could inaugurate 
one of his own and offer weekly prizes for the best 
coloring of his shoe ads, care being taken that a 
different style of shoe was featured each week, in 
order that his complete line might thus be brought to 
the attention of the public. 


Rannard’s, Winnipeg— Window Decoration for National 
British and Canadian Peace Day 


At the Store of Woodward on Warm Days 


Woodward’s, Vancouver, had a big crowd in front 
of their show window several warm days recently. 
In the window, on a platform, was an easel, before 
which a painter in long smock was giving the finishing 
touches to an oil painting. The floor was covered 
with red, and curtains of same were hung in the back- 
ground, so that the artistand his easel stood out 
very distinctly. Around the base of the platform 
were a number of completed canvases. A large 
card lettered in blue, set in a corner of the win- 
dow, announced: 


SAVE YOUR SALES 
CHECKS 


Free oil painting, 10 x 20 
inches, with $10.00 
worth of purchases. 


Free oil painting, 18x34 
inches, with $20.00 worth 
of purchases. 


This offer holds good for 
all purchases made be- 
tween July 5-26. 


Interest being aroused 
from the start by the 
painter and his work, all 
who saw it became im- 
bued with the desire of 
having one of the paint- 
ings, and thus one of the “dull’”’ months was turned 
into a decidedly active one. 


Example of Co-operative Publicity Inaugurated 
by Edmonton Paper 


A good example of co-operative publicity was 
recently inaugurated by one of the newspapers of 
Edmonton, Alta. A page was divided into twenty- 
four spaces, each taken by a representative merchant. 
Each advertiser placed in his space whatever wording 
he chose—the majority confining themselves to a few 
short phrases with a punch. From eight of the ads 
one letter each was omitted, and the missing letters, 
when discovered, formed the word ‘“Bulletin’— 
which was the name of the paper. A prize of $3 was 
offered for the first person sending in the ads from 
which the letters were missing. A prize was offered 
each week, and the missing letters were shifted from 
ad to ad. 
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Inaugurate a Missing Word Contest and Insure 
Reading for Ads 


It will be readily seen what effective publicity this 
contest gave the advertisers, as it was like looking 
for a needle in a haystack to find the letters, and each 
ad had to be read carefully from beginning to end, 
each time it appeared. Among those who took 
advantage of this publicity was the Yale Shoe Com- 
pany, who advised: “‘When you need shoes that are 
stylish and comfortable, let us show you our line.” 
As this is the season of sales a shoe merchant could 
well inaugurate a Missing Word Contest of his own 
by omitting from various parts of the ad a sufficient 
number of letters to form his name, and offer a prize— 
perhaps of merchandise instead of cash—for the first 
one to successfully supply the missing letters. This 
would insure that the entire ad, with its quotation on 
all styles, sizes and prices of shoes, would be carefully 
read from beginning to end. Not only that, but it 
would set people to talking about his store and his 
lines. The names of the winners could be posted in 
his window, where they would be read by hundreds of 
people, who would also get a good view of the con- 
tents of the window, and if this containd an attractive 


array of marked-down stock, the display would ° 


secure many additional sales. 


Posters on Street Cars Advertise Sales 


Speaking of Summer sales, and the publicity thereof, 
an excellent, though rather expensive, plan was 
adopted by the Imperial Shoe Company of Regina, 
Sask. They secured boards about 3 x 4 feet, to which 
they pasted posters of orange, lettered in black, an- 
nouncing the sale, and contracted to have them at- 
tached to the front-of every car of the city railway 
system. In this way the news of their sale was carried 
to every part of the city and suburbs, and was seen by 
all who passed as well as those who boarded the cars. 


Show Windows Most Effective 


Of course all methods of publicity should be em- 
ployed to get and keep one’s name and line in the 
public eye, but for all-around utility and service there 
is nothing to equal an effective show window. Not 
only should the merchant show his latest novelties 
but he should take advantage of all holidays and 
public occasions to dress his window appropriately, 
so as to attract the attention of the holiday crowds. 
An excellent example of this was the beautiful win- 
dow of Rannard’s, Winnipeg, Man., decorated for 
National British and Canadian Peace Day, July 19. 
The entire background was covered with a large 
British flag. Perched on a white, flower-decked 
column, in the center, was a white dove, with the 
word “‘Peace” on a card above its outspread wings. 
Held in its claws were a number of red ribbons, which 
extended to every corner of the room. At one side 
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was a glass and metal rack filled with samples of tan 
oxfords and silken hose to match; and at the other was 
a similar rack holding shoes and hosiery of white. 
An art card down in front advised: 


“SHOES OF QUALITY 


‘Correct to the smallest detail in style; perfect in fit. 

“Down in front are bronze, patent leather, black 
and white pumps for ladies,” and another card sug- 
gested: “Step Out in Your Best to Celebrate Peace 
Day—Pumps for Dancing and for Dining—The 
Latest Whims of Dame Fashion.” : 





Manager of Sales 


Edward S. Babcox with Rubber Products 
Company 7 


Edward S. Babcox, for many years advertising 
manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
of Akron, Ohio, has now assumed the management of 
sales of the Rubber Products Company of Barberton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Babcox is well known throughout the mechani- 
cal rubber goods trade. 





Norman Hertz Reports 
On European Hide and Leather Markets 


It is announced by the Commerce Department of 
the Council of National Defense that Norman Hertz, 
who went to Europe some months ago to investigate 
hide and leather markets, has submitted. a report to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Government Ownership Opposed 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has made public a statement to the effect that the tabu- 
lation of a refereadum of the 1120 commercial and 
trade organizations, representing 670,000 business 
men affiliated with national organization, just com- 
pleted, showed that 99 per cent of votes cast were 
opposed to Government ownership of railroads. 





Announced by War Department 


It is announced by the War Department that C. W. 
Hare, director of sales, took with him to Europe, to 
assist him in efforts to develop foreign market for 
certain surplus stocks held by War Department in the 
United States, inventories of various surplus supplies. 





England’s Munition Bill Paid 
The War Department has announced that by pay- 
ment of $35,176,123, Great Britain has settled her 
obligation to the American Government for muni- 
tions negotiated for during war. 
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A Novel Method of Increasing Sales Through Timely Merchandise 


making the people count their pennies more 

often than they did before. Certain luxuries 
have had to go and the latest luxury to be under the 
ban is the motion picture. The war tax on seats has 
been responsible, for human nature can stand a cer- 
tain number of increases and no more. The tax on 
movies was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Before the tax, people would say: “Let’s go to the 
movies tonight.’’ Now they say, “What picture are they 
showing at the Lyric tonight?’’ This shows that while 
the motion-picture is considered a necessary form of 
relaxation, the public has become more discriminat- 
ing. It no longer sees a picture for the sake of seeing 
a picture. It wants to be assured that the show will 
be worth the price of admission. Few are the towns 
where the facilities exist for learning in advance about 
the character of the pictures to be shown. The local 
newspaper usually confines itself to a write-up of the 
film supplied by the exhibitor and the public has 
learned to swallow these so-called criticisms with a 


grain of salt. 


4 NHE continued increase in the cost of living is 


A Store Paper Dealing with Local Movies 


Your town is bound to have its band of ardent 
movie fans. They are the kind who read all the motion 
picture magazines and probably know more about the 
current photoplays than does the exhibitor himself. 
With the able assistance of one of the young women 
employed in your store the retail shoe merchant can 
get out every week or so a little sheet called ““Blank’s 
Film Guide.” This should contain a motion-picture 
column edited by the fan, who can obtain her material 
from the motion-picture magazines, giving them due 
credit for the material used. This will not take up 
much room if she confines herself to the films an- 
nounced for local showings. The remainder of the 
space can be utilized for timely merchandising an- 
nouncements and thus be made to prove a direct 
business bringer. The Guide should be sent out to 
your regular mailing list, which can be added to by 
announcing the Guide in the local paper. . In this. way 
you will add many new prospects to your mailing 
list. The Guide can also be made to pay for itself by 
carrying local motion picture advertising. Whether 
or not the theater in your section issues a program and 
possesses its own mailing list, it cannot afford to keep 
out of your Guide, not only because it goes to a more 
extensive mailing list, but also because of its inde- 
pendent character. The people will respect its 





*“Ads’’ and News of the Screen 


opinions, while they will not the write-ups in the 
theater program.. You might bring these points to.the 
local exhibitor’s attention if you experience trouble in 
convincing him. 

The girl fan editor will not expect any payment for 
her services, as the work is a genuine pleasure to her 
and she is satisfied with the publicity it gives her. 


Movie Complimentaries That Are Real 
Complimentaries 


Movie complimentary tickets of all kinds do not 
have the attraction they possessed before the war 
tax came in vogue, as the fact they are presented 
free of charge does not exempt them from the tax. 
True the tax is only a penny on every dime, but it 
takes the glamour away from a thing which is supposed 
to be free. So in presenting movie tickets with pur- 
chases of a certain amount be sure to pay the tax. 
An ideal way of building up a mailing list for your 
Film Guide and weeding out the mere curiosity seek- 
ers is to frame up an announcement somewhat as 
follows: 


“By Presenting This Coupon When Purchasing 
Any Of These Shoes Advertised In The Guide You 
Will Receive A Free Ticket To See Any Feature 
Photoplay Reviewed In These Columns. We Pay 
The Tax.” 

Leave room on the coupon for the insertion of 
the name and address, as the main idea is to determine 
who are customers and those who are not and never 
will be. You will be able to weed out the latter 
gradually. These tickets can be obtained from the 
exhibitor at less than the full rate, with the exception 
of the tax, of course, but even then it will be an 
inexpensive way of attracting business to your store. 
You might be able to make an arrangement with the 
exhibitor whereby you will carry his advertisements 
free, in return for which he will supply you with the 
tickets without cost, your only expense being the tax. 
He will lose nothing on the tickets in the long run be- 
cause your “stunt’’ will send many people to his 
theater who are not generally in the habit of going to 
the movies, or to his theater in particular. 

As your circulation increases and the support war- 
rants it, you can enlarge your Guide and add an 
“Answers to Correspondents” department, which is 
the most popular department in any motion-picture 
magazine. 
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This is a graphic picture of the construction of ‘Good 
for Bad Boys,” “‘Not Bad for Good Boys” shoes. Re- 


tailers will find this a most profitable line because of the In 
satisfaction which the shoes give. Our output is sold 
up to September 15th. It is advisable that orders for Stock 


delivery after that date be sent at once if wanted for 


the Fall trade. 
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Shoes of Quality are the 
ultimate result of using 
the best materials obtain- 
able. You will make 
no mistake in stocking 


this line. 
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806. Boy’s Tan Retan Good for Bad Boys, Blucher Bal, unlined, 
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BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT ISSUE WE WILL DISPLAY 
IN THIS SPACE ONE OF THE NEW STYLES THAT WE 
HAVE BROUGHT OUT FOR THE COMING SEASON. MEAN- 
WHILE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED WE WILL BE PLEASED 
TO MAIL YOU ONE OF OUR NEW CATALOGS IF YOU 
REQUEST IT. 


L. B. SCHINDLER SHOE Co. 


99 Duane St,, New York City 
“SNAPPY STYLES ALWAYS IN STOCK” 
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BUTTON BOOT 
Factory: Wormwood Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Coburn : 


Trolley Ladders 


are simple, efficient, inexpen- 
sive, saving time in sales effort. 





Get estimates—send us a rough 
sketch of your store interior, 
showing shelves to be reached 
and let us tell you the cost. 


Catalogue on request. 


Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Its superiority is so 
generally i 
that our market is be- 
constantly widened. 
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710 
‘Welt Footwear 
for Women 


WELCH, MOSS & FEEHAN CO. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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N.S. R. A. CONVENTION, BOSTON, 1920 


YOUR BUSINESS 
RISKS INCREASE 


as the price of footwear advances. The money you 
could use once would not go far today, in paying 
for your stock. Protect your investment by cover- 
ing yourself against possible losses by fire. A policy 
in our company can be had at a saving of at least 
25 percent. Investigate! 


Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The city of 141 diversified industries 
99% of which are locally owned. 
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The Oscar Onken Co. 


Make Your Show Window 
Pay Your Rent 


Our line of Period 


Display Fixtures 


will help you make 


oS, effective window 
displays. 
Many sales are 
made on the 
sidewalk. 


New catalog No. 92 


on request. 


1148 West 
Fourth St. 








Cincinnati, 0.,U. S. A. 
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UYERS swarming in from every- 
where are making our Sales Floor 


their first stop— 


They know conditions and look to 


“Onyx” 


Reg US.Pat. orrieg 


as the sure source of supply. 


Most of them are surprised at the 
number of lines we have for im- 
mediate delivery. 





Emery & vies Company Ine. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx? Hostery 


BROADWAY AT 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: Chicago Office: 
$1 Bedford Street 1033 Chestnut Street The Lytton Building 
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An Innovation fore 


Cleansing White Shoes 


HO HOWhite 


White Bag Shoe Cleanser 





The Modern Way to Clean White Shoes 
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Satisfactory results are assured. 
An instant success wherever sold. 
All customers recommend it to 
their friends. 
No liquid to spill. Easily packed 
in handbag when traveling. 
The greatest success of its kind in 
many years. 
Unlike all others. 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
Orders booked for Spring delivery 
at present prices. 
Sample dozen sent on approval. 
$8.50 Gross 5%-10 days. 
75c dozen 2%-10 days. 


Edw. H. Johnson Mfg. Co. 


115 WASHINGTON STREET 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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An Innovation 


in Arch Supports 
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Notice that the support 
is BUILT INTO the shoe 


The STEINBRECHER Arch Support is unlike any other 
on ‘the market because it’s built into the shoe. It sheckecely 
prevents broken arches and tired feet. 

Su; trade with STEINBRECHER Arch Supports— 
—— Saas ae ent can place them in any make.or model of 
shoe, new or old, in a very time, and without changing the 
appearance of the shoe. 

Write for ticulars and prices on both the Arch Supports and 
the STEINBRECHER Arch Supporting Shoes. 


The Steinbrecher Manufacturing Co. 
1311 North Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Make Buyers 
Out of Passersby — 


Hugh Lyons fixtures are 


built to last. 


They are a real and prac- 
tical aid in building sales. 


Furthermore, Hugh Lyons 
fixtures won’t wear out or 
lose their beauty in a year 


or two. 


They are built to give last- 


ing service. 


Write for catalog. 


HuGcH LYONS & COMPANY 


MAKE BUYERS OUT OF PASSERSBY 


LANSING - MICHICAN 








The Best Spat is Named 


TRUFIT! 


It is made of superior 
quality, materials and. 
the fit is guaranteed. 














In Felt and Cloth and 
in all standard colors. 








Prompt Delivery 
Ask for sample and price 








Laing, Harrar & Chamberlin 
43 North 3d St., Philadelphia 
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Superfine Shoes!! 


HOES with the extreme of snappy style—made in vici kids and calf skin 
—finished by employees who get a bonus for quality, not quantity—that’s 
the Nunn-Bush superfine shoe. 






Nunn-Bush superfine shoes, 
a plus the Saturday Evening 
Post, is a combination hard 
to beat. If your trade de- 
mands superfine dress shoes, 
there is an opportunity for 
you to get this combination 
centered on your store. 
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ELAY has cost 
many a merchant 
an exclusive line he 
wanted. 


This is the year’s most 
important shoe ar- 
nouncement. 








PERHAPS YoU CAN GET THE 
NuNN-BUsH LINE [N YoUR CITY 
WAITE For DETAILS 


NUNN, BUSH & WELDON SHOE CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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| SELL ON SIGHT 
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“THE greater beauty, style, workmanship of Foot- 
Pals is seen in the greater ease with which 
Foot-Pals sell. 

Foot-Pals sell on sight because Foot-Pals satisfy 
on sight and with Foot-Pals this satisfaction increases 
—when these comfortable, friendly, good-looking, 
shape-retaining slippers come to be worn. 

Inquire of your nearest jobber. 


E. Z. Walk Mfg. Co., Inc. - 


62-70 WEST 14th STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















order direct. 


Model No. 2 for A and B Widths 
Model No. 3 for C and D Widths 





U.S. 


Make Your Footwear Look Nifty—Get Rid of the Wrinkles 


Show every shoe in your window at the best—It is what your prospective customer 
sees on the outside that sells the shoes within. Place an “AJUSTO” BOOT TOP 
FORM in every shoe that you display—give your footwear that snappy, smooth, 
graceful look. This clever salesmaking form is simply made and easily adjusted. The 
slide does the trick—it expands the form. Study the picture here shown—it tells the 
story. ‘Get “AJUSTO” FORMS in your shoes—get the shoes in your windows—get 
the profit dollars in your cash drawer. Order enough for your windows today—the 
cost is small. $3.00 the dozen, f. o. b. Pittsburg. If your jobber cannot supply you, 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


DEPT. A, PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
(And Remember It’s KANSAS) 








There’s Money for you 
in this new lace 
utechicast oer PB ace that can be 
made. “ : } be 
ingly liberal. ° margin Of prolit ts surpris 
Ask your jobber 


The Narrow Fabric Co. - 
Makers of the famous Nufashond Fabric’ Tip Shoe 
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Xx ForjIimmediate Delivery od 
FZ —and;for this week only a 
F, 4 
G Several hundred pairs of |}/ 
VA Pink Boudoirs NS 
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in 12 pair lots or over—$1.60 less 5%, 
10 days. 
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Remember — for this week only 


THE BAKER SHOE CO., 


280 River St., Haverhill, Mass.- 
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F you become a Smith- 
| Briscoe customer y 0 u 

will learn something 
worth while about unusual 
values in men’s fine shoes. 


a eee ee 


We must be and are giving 
our customers something 
more for the price or we 
could not have so steadily 
broken sales records season 
by season. 


You should write now for 
an appointment with one of 
our salesmen on his next 
trip your way. 


Smith Briscoe Shoe Ge fac sunt 
Makers Good ee Gr Tfen Brown Kid Vamp Button, 
ae LY dl nginia Battleship Gray Kid Top. 
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HON DES 


oe Polishes 


QUALIPY VARIETY 


Sold in the Market Places of the World 


ALL DEALERS FEEL A KEEN SENSE OF 89 two sicce 
SATISFACTION SELLING WHITTEMORE’S ‘The same manufacturing policy that we 


had years ago is still maintained. It 
‘“‘Shuclean”’ is all the name calls for the production of honest polishes, 
caanlt It el the sh ‘ generous quantities, attractive packages and 
imphies. cleans Une Shoe, reasonable prices. Times have changed, but 
does not merely cover up we will never change from a practice that has 
the soiled spots. Shake it, made friends for us in all markets of the world. 


> sg le hee a little and CANVA Whittemore Knows What Is Best and Sells It. 
the work is done. {CARY 
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“Quick White’ contains 
the finest ingredients. It 
is harmless to best fabrics. 
Works rapidly and well. 
Results are most pleasing 
and enduring. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP., Boston, Mass. 


Ask your jobber salesman or write us for complete catalog 
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Oh Man! It’s The Best 
Bet There Is. 


We overheard two retail buyers | Everything goes to prove that 
“talking it over’ the other day. he was absolutely right. 














‘ 
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One was saying to the other: Especially the sample lines which 
“Is Tony Red going to be good manufacturers are now prepar- 
another season?” ing for the Spring and Summer 


campaign. 


To which the other exclaimed: 
“Oh Man! It’s the best bet there —_ Practically all the good lines will 


is. go stronger than ever on 


Tony Red ana Cresco 


With no sign of a lessened demand for these leathers, we earnestly 
advise dealers who wish them used in their orders to place such 


orders earlier than usual. 


Creese & Cook Company 


: Boston Salesrooms , Tanneries at 


95 South Street $Me _ Danversport 


Wolfenstein and Shanahan \ Ly . P. A. Henry & Co. 
39 Spruce Street Tes 706 Broadway Leather Trades Bldg. 
New York Cs; Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN STOCK 


For Immediate Shipment 


Patent Leather 
Colonial (Welt) 


212 Last, Imitation Turn Edge, 18-8 Covered 
Full Louis Heel 


Wire Your Order 
Today. 


CBP Ford & Co, 


ROCHESTER,N.VY. 
New York Office, 127 Duane St. 
E. H. Talbot, Jack Galway 
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Your buying 


time is ripe. RIGHT NOW 
the “‘live wires”’ are picking 
while the picking is good. 
They are scouring every 
possible source of supply. 
They are putting their 
names on the “‘live wire’’ 
list to soon get the “‘live 
wire’ catalog hot off the 
bat. 


‘‘Use the wires” 





- 
| 
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LS Sanger 
SBLEECKER SHOE CO: 
_THE LIVE WIRE HOUSE: 
YVELTIES & STAPLES 
-——- MENS BOYS-GIRLS 
148 150 Duane Sracer 


NEW YORK, NY. 














Subscribe to 


AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING 


CONSOLIDATED WITH 


SUPERINTENDENT 
AND FOREMAN 


America’s two leading factory publications 
published as one superior journal, containing 
technical information of vital importance to 
the shoe factories of the world. Subscription 
price $2.00 per year, including a copy of the 
Shoe Factory Buyers’ Guide. 


SHOE TRADES PUBLISHING CO. 


683 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Built To Uphold 
A Reputation 


Dalton Shoes have earned 
a reputation for goodness. 


‘Stock No. 520 


Stock No. 510 
“Corsair” Last, Chérry Calf Var- Winchester Last, Cherry Calf 
sity Bal. Heavy Single Sole, Broad Square Throat Bal, Heavy Single 
Sole, Broad Heel. Sizes and Widths, 


Heel. Sizes and Widths, Ato D, 5 
11 Price $9.00. A to D, 5 toll Price $9.00. 


bY, areata style effort, choice materials and real New 
England Shoemaking skill have built this reputation. 


You can’t go wrong with this line. Increased sales to satisfied 
customers will be the result achieved from featuring Dalton 


Shoes. 


~The Dalton Company, Inc. 


Men’s Fine Shoes 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 183 Essex Street NEW YORK: 651 Marbridge Building CHICAGO: 1415 Great Northern Building 
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Stock Keds 
FULLY 


Be sure you 


have ,;ENOUGH 





We Have Made These 
Better Outing Shoes 
Better and Still Better 


E planned in the beginning to make 

Keds which would be really stylish; 

with character, “lines” and dis- 
tinctiveness. 
Keds have made shoe history. They have 
changed public opinion. People were. glad 
to get into these shoes—their trim good 
looks were matched by their comfort, wear 
and sound shoe value. Now Keds are better 
and still better—style features, smartness, 
range of sizes are far ahead this year of 
anything before. We are only telling you 
what dealers tell us. 
Proportionately, sales are bigger and bigger; 
for this year, every dealer should make sure 
beyond any question that he has stocked 
Keds enough. 


Large and Well Assorted Stocks 
Carried by the Principal Wholesalers 
and Rubber Stores Everywhere. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
Production Resumed with 
Orders on Hand 

The rubber footwear factories which 
have been closed for the past two or 
more weeks for the purpose of inventory 
and repairs started up last Monday in 
some departments, and by Thursday 
were again in full swing, turning out 
boots and choes to capacity, with orders 
enough on hand to keep them busy 
until well into the Fall. Meanwhile 
the shipping departments are preparing 
to ship out the goods ordered delivered 
September 1 but the general strike of 
the railroad hands has restricted freight 
movements to such extent that for- 
warding is at a standstill. The ex- 
press companies also refuse to accept 
goods because of the accumulation of 
matter held up by the strikes and tie- 
ups, so that their storage space is over- 
full. However, everybody is optimis- 
tic to the extent of believing that this 
state of affairs cannot last very long, 
and that little real inconvenience will 
be experienced by the delay. For the 
immediate present, at least, few dealers, 
either wholesale or retail, are worrying 
over non-delivery of lines for which 
there will be no retail demand for some 
weeks, perhaps months. 


TENNIS LINES 
New Price Lists Expected Next 
Month 

There is little doing in the factories 
making tennis lines. The wholesale 
trade is over for the season, and the re- 
tail demand is fast slackening, though 
there is, in the aggregate, a very con- 
siderable call for the finer lines by the 
late vacationists. Some of the large 
retailers, and many of the department 
stores are placing their broken stocks 
of tennis shoes on the bargain counters, 
though it is noticed that these goods 
are seldom marked down below the 
present list prices at which the dealers 
purchased them. 

The present interest in the trade is 
in regard to the new price lists of tennis 
goods which are due to be sent out to 
the trade, September 1. Opinions dif- 
fer but little as regards the trend of 
prices. Everybody—or nearly every- 


body—expects to see an advance over 


Footwear, 
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last year’s prices, but opinions are 
divided as to the probable advance. 
Rubber is cheaper than a year ago, but 
every other material entering into the 
manufacture is more expencive, and 
labor is clamoring for still further in- 
crease in wages. There are only two 
more weeks of guessing, and then these 
questions will be settled. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Prices Held Strongly with Sales 
Few and Unimportant 

The livening of the market last week 
brought prices up clightly the first of 
this week, but this had the effect of 
relegating the trade to much the same 
condition it has held for some weeks, 
namely: very little spot buying, mostly 
hurry orders for small lots from man- 
ufacturers, and some trading between 
dealers, mostly in futures. It is stated 
that buyers and sellers are only 4c 
apart, but that this apparently results 
in a deadlock. Meanwhile stocks are 
larger in New York than ever before, 
and are being increased right along by 
fresh arrivals. First latex pale crepe 
is held firmly at 4214c for spot; 4234c 
for September arrival; 4334c for Octo- 
ber-December; 45)4c for January- 
June, and 46c for all next year. Bra- 
zilians are steady, with only moderate 
sales reported. A heavy arrival last 
week, the first important one for several 
months, from Brazil amounted to over 
8,500 cases.’ Centrals are dull, and 
prices unchanged, with stocks small. 
Producers claim there is no incentive 
to ship at present quotations, though 
these are far above parity with planta- 
tions. 


First latex pale crepe 
Smoked sheets 
Brown crepe 

Upriver fine para 
Islands fine 

Upriver coarse 
Islands coarse 
Caucho ball upper 
Caucho ball lower 


Centrals and Mexicans....29 @.30 
Guayule (20 per cent mois- 


B/S zis Se om STN <3 
The Rubber Realm 
Market Review of Rubber 
Supplies and Prices 
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SCRAP RUBBER 
Dullness Continues, with Pros- 
pects Discouraging 

There is no marked improvement in 
the scrap rubber market. Quota- 
tions on- scrap boots and shoes have 
been advanced 5c per hundred pounds 
in the principal markets, though for 
what reason none are prepared to state. 
It is estimated that the reclaiming in- 
dustry is producing less than 50 per 
cent of its aggregate capacity, and that 
few individual reclaimers are buying 
scrap footwear, though purchasing 
sparingly of tires and inner tubes. 
There is a considerable export demand 
for the latter material. There are 
dealers who predict a foreign demand, 
mainly from Germany, for scrap rubber 
as soon as cargo space is available, and 
some are optimistic enough to predict 
10c price for scrap boots and shoes 
within three months. If such is the 
general belief it will account for the 
hoarding by collectors which is re- 
ported. At any rate, prices quoted to- 
day by dealers who buy from collectors 
are as follows: 

Scrap boots and shoes: $7.15 to $7.25 
in Boston; $7.00 to $7.15 in New York; 
$7.00 to $7.10 in Philadelphia, and 
$6.90 to $7.05 in Chicago. 

Trimmed arctics: $5.25 to $5.75 in 
Boston; $5.00 to $5.50 in other markets. 

Untrimmed arctics: $4.50 to $4.75 in 
Boston; $4.25 to $4.75 in other markets. 

Sealed proposals for the sale of about 
2000 pounds of scrap rubber boots were 
to be opened last Wednesday at the 
office of the Zone Salvage Plant, At- 
lanta, Ga., besides other scrap rubber. 
Report from that office had not been 
received up to time of going to press. 


, RUBBER BOOTS SOLD 

Forty-three thousand pairs of rubber 
hip boots which had been salvaged 
from the steamer Port Hunter, after a 
submersion of several weeks, but 
which had been somewhat renovated, 
were sold at auction in Boston last 
Monday. The boots sold in lots of 500 
pairs each, regular assortments of sizes, 
and brought from $2.45 to $2.51 per pair. 
As no customer was allowed to buy 
more than 2,000 pairs the boots were 
somewhat widely distributed. 
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STYLE FEATURES 


Spring and Summer Medels, Ties 
and Button Oxfords’ 


Lynn styles show many changes. 
Blue buck pumps and ties are the 
newest features. Sport oxfords are of 
white buck leather, with patent leather 
tips, stays and foxes, and white edges, 
too. In constrast with these extreme 
styles are the plain pumps of patent 
leather, and the plain boots of fine 
black kid leather. 


A new boot for Fall has a patent 
jJeather vamp, a brown kid top, and a 
Louis heel. It is fastened with fourteen 
fancy buttons. A walking boot. for 
Fall, is of tony red calf. It has a one- 
inch heel. A street boot has a dark 
calf vamp, and a light calf top. An- 
.other combination shows a brown calf 
vamp and a brown kid top: ‘The 
familiar combination of patent vamps 
and gray, or field mouse, kid and buck 
tops continues to prevail. 


Styles for next Spring and Summer 
are appearing. Pumps, oxfords and 
ties of many sorts are among them. 
Ties are the newest. They are of one, 
two and three eyelets, are of patent, 
Havana brown kid, dull kid, grey kid, 
-and Russia calf. They have ribbon 
laces, a half inch wide, to match the 
leather. Button oxfords also are new. 
White buck button new oxfords fasten 
with three white buttons. One shoe 


-shows a colonial tongue, with a strap , 


across it. 


ADVANCE ORDERS 
A Big Low Cut Run Is Coming 


Retail merchants are already placing 
advance orders for next Spring and 
Summer. There’s a big low cut run 
coming. A manufacturer explains that 
his production is limited by his capacity 

-to bottom shoes and his ability to ob- 


Manufacturing, 
ments in America’s Shoe 


e Markets 
and Merchandisi Develop- 


RAMMING 


tain upper leather, and that he is going 
to make low shoes because that will 
make his upper leather go farther. 

Lasts show some slight modifications. 
The long slim toe and the high heel 
effects continue. Heels are now even 
20-8 high. Patterns are of many 
varieties. 

- A maker of high grade shoes com- 
ments that ordinary shoes are now made 
so handsomely that party footwear has 
lost some of its distinction. People 
wear their street shoes to dances and 
parties. 


PRICE WAS FIXED 


But the Hides Ordered Last 
* January Haven’t Come 


A North Shore tanner ordered six 
car loads of country hides last January 
at 26 cents a pound. That was when 
government regulations fixed prices, 
and the maximum price for country 
hide was 26 cents a pound. The tan- 
ner expected that the hides would ad- 
vance to 30 cents a pound when the 
government regulations expired. He 
gambled on it. 

The hides did advance to 30 cents a 
pound. They kept on advancing. They 
struck 60 cents a pound lately. But 
the tanner has not. yet seen those six 
car loads of hides that he ordered at 26 
cents a pound. 

Which instance shows that govern- 
ments may fix prices, but it cannot 
compel the delivery of goods at its fixed 
prices. 


BLUE BUCK SHOES 


Travers Shoe Company Has 
Included Them in Samples 


Blue buck shoes are something new. 
Travers Shoe Company has put them 
into its September samples. The 
samples are made in plain pump and 
two eyelet tie patterns. They have 
long, slim toes, and Louis wood heels, 
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covered with blue buck leather. A. C. 
Lawrence Company made the leather. 
It is a new navy blue shade. The com- 
pleted shoes are as beautiful as a blue- 
bird. 


LASTS REMODELED 


Total Saving Amounts to at Least 
$1,000 Daily 


More lasts are being remodeled in 
Lynn. One shoe firm is sending 8,000 
pairs of lasts to the remodeling shops. 
Another firm has ordered that none of 
its lasts be discarded until after a re- 
modeler had determined if they could 
be remodeled. 

It is hard to get new lasts. That is 
why the shoe manufacturers are having 
their old lasts remodeled. The last 
makers are three months behind or 
orders. Some are refusing additional 
orders. 

Besides, there is economy in having 
lasts remodeled. For instance, one 
factory is remodeling 1000 pairs of lasts 
daily. That is as many lasts as a 


‘regular last factory, equipped with 20 


lathes, would turn out daily. So, by 
remodeling old lasts, the shoe manu- 
facturers save the production of new 
lasts, and the consumption of last 
blocks. The total saving figures up to 
at least $1,000 a day. 


DAMAGED SHOES 


Few and Far Between and at 
High Prices 


Factory-damaged shoes sold in Lynn 
last week brought $5 a pair. They 
sold at $1 a pair before the war. Fac- 
tory damaged shoes are not only high 
in price, but they are few and far be- 
tween. These $5 shoes were “only 
slightly damaged,” as the advertise- 
ments say. They will be fixed up, and 
some will soon be on the bargain 
counters. 
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COLLINS & STAPLES 
Makers of HAND TURNED 
PUMPS 


Full Louis Heels 
Leather, Satin and 
White Cloth 


Factory,118 Phoenix Row 





Boston Office, 110 Lincoln St. HAVERHILL, MASS. 








WHITES THAT ARE WINNERS 
TAIN MANY 


’ WHITE SHOE NOVELTIES 
WW TURNS“°MKAYS 


HARTMAN < SHOE COMPANY 


HAVERHILL, MASS 


ti6 ie ‘Srnaat, New Yorn. 





The Line of 100 Styles ; 
of weer rt lb ca 


Juliets — —Bals 
= Pollshution—Theo 
Poin 


and Warm 

en’s Slippers. 

TIMSON BROS., Inc, 
Boston, Mass, 














<> Ailmericass foremost 
A FELT SLIPPER 





Tober-Saifer Shoe Co. 


NOVELTY BOOTS 
AND OXFORDS 


IN STOCK. Ready to Ship 
Weite for Catalog 








The House of Service 


1312 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Novelty Footwear 
IN STQCK 


iy 
V. 
In Narrow Widths 


VINSONHALER SHOE CoO. 
1211 Washington Ave., St. Louis 








eens 


IN STOCK 


| oy Boot 17-8 5 Heel, 2 r— 

ce in 

D Wid Good ear Welt, 

aioe Tip. tock No. 

552-M. Price, $6.50 
EIGNER SHOE CO. 

173 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 











A NEW BUSINESS 
Max Rothbard Starts Manufac- 
turing Women’s Shoes 


Max Rothbard, who recently retired 
from Rothbard, Blake Company, shoe 
manufacturers, Lynn, has taken the 
factory at 142 Commercial Street, 
Lynn, and is making in it McKay and 
flexible welt shoes for women, in popu- 
lar grades. The shop was used until 
recently by the Charles Rosen Shoe 
Company. It has a capacity of 1,000 
pairs daily. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS BOUGHT 
By Richard Young Company and 
J. S. Barnet & Sons 

Richard Young Company, tanners 
of sheep leather, Peabody, have bought 
the office building, at the corner of 
Essex and South Street, Boston, which 
is in the heart of the Boston shoe and 
leather market. Their present offices 
are in this building. 

J. S. Barnet & Sons, tanners of calf 
leather, Lynn, have bought the build- 
ing on the opposite corner of Essex and 
South Street, in which their Boston 
office is presently located. 
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MORE STITCH DOWNS 


Engel Shoe Company Increases 
Factory Output 


Engel Shoe Company is increasing 
its output of stitch down shoes at: its 
factory in Everett, near Lynn. It also 
is operating a factory in Stoneham. 
Karl Engel, head of the firm, formerly 
made shoes in Lynn. He has de- 
veloped a process of tanning sole 
leather especially for stitch down shoes, 
and he guarantees that the soles will 
wear 75 days. The Engel Shoe Com-- 
pany is now seeking foreign trade, and 
it has offices in Paris, Barcelona and 
Lisbon. 


Buys a Going Business 


Henry K. Gardiner has bought the 
shoe manufacturing bu iness of Lyman 
O. Berry, 680 Washington Street, Lynn, 
and will continue it. Mr. Gardiner 
was for some time with Thomas W. 
Gardiner & Sons, last manufacturers, 
Lynn. Mr. Berry has retired from 
active manufacturing, and is now at 
his Summer home at West Alton, 
N. H. 


Rochester 


FORESTRY OFFICIALS’ CHARGE 


Denied by a Manufacturer of Wood 
Heels 


A statement made by the New York 
College of Forestry to the effect that 
manufacturers of wood heels for wo- 
men’s shoes are guilty of wastage of 
wood in their processes of manufacture 
and that they are responsible for the 
increased cost of shoes by reason of their 
refusal to use the cheaper grades of 
wood which have been offered to them 
by the lumber man has been denied by 
G. H. Moore Heel Company, which re- 
cently came to Rochester to establish 
the first wood-heel factory in the city. 

Mr. Moore said that the wood-heel 
manufacturers preferred to use what is 
known as first and’ second grade maple 
owing to the fact that there was less 
danger of wastage by fracture and chip- 
ping in the turning processes by which 
the heels are made, that they did 
accept a considerable percentage of the 
grade known as No. One Common. 

The wood-heel men have made many 
experiments with other woods but none 
has been found to take the place of 
maple, which i is. also in great demand 
for ship-buildingjand automobile bodies. 
The wastage as in manufacturing is 
from 20 to 30 per cent, but this is not 
actually wastage as the small pieces and 
saw-dust are collected and carried to 


the boiler rooms where they are con- 
sumed in the furnaces and furnish heat 
and steam power for the plant. Larger 
blocks are sold for kindling and in New 
England towns where the majority of 
the wood-heel factories are located this 
so-called wastage was burned by many 
families during the coal famine of 1917. 


ENTERS POLITICS 


Thomas A. Newcomb’s “Hat Is 

in the Ring” 

Thomas A. Newcomb, president of 
the Newcomb-Anderson Shoe Company, 
makers of infants’ soft sole shoes and 
moccasin., is the latest shoe man to 
cast “his hat into the ring,” and an- 
nounce his candidacy for political office. 
Mr. Anderson is the Democratic can- 
didate for School Commissioner. 


ALTERING BURKE BUILDING 
E. W. Edwards & Son Have At- 
tractive Windows 

E. W. Edwards & Son have moved 
into the show windows of their new 
store at Main Street East and St. Paul 
Street, formerly the Burke, Fitz-Simons 
Hone & Co.’s building. 

Behind the show windows, however, 
the big building is in the throes of a 
complete transformation. Old fixtures 
are being torn out, floors ripped up and 
a hundred other - operations being 
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carried on with a view to modernizing 
the store for the occupancy of the Ed- 
wards Company as a general dry goods 
store. Owing to the amount of work 
to be done it will be impossible for the 
firm to move in before the end of 
August, but in the meantime the win- 
dows on the Main Street and St. Paul 
Street corner will be used for attractive 
displays. 


LEATHER MARKET 
Upper Leather 


Upper leather continues in an almost 
unquotable condition. There is really 
no standard basis of prices. Shoe manu- 
facturers are placing orders for what 
they can get and many tanners of calf, 
goatskin and side leather are sold far 
ahead for future delivery. 

Prime side leather in colors is now 
quoted at $1.00 per foot for choice 
selection and difficult to obtain. Box 
sides, which have been in years past 
almost a drug in the market at times, 
are now difficult to obtain. One large 
shoe manufacturer de:ires to purchase 
at once, 1,250,000 foot of box side leather 
and such orders, if placed at all, are 
usually negotiated by shopping around 
and making up the total in lots here and 
there. 

Popular shades of kips have reached 
$1.10 to $1.15 per foot and patent sides 
are quoted at $1.15 to $1.25 per foot 
for the best grade and these are difficult 
to obtain, because tanners are sold 
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ahead until next December. This same 
grade of leather was sold ten years ago 
from 25 to 30c per foot and it was not 
easy then to make sales, even at that 
price. 

There is nothing new in the situation 
of the calfskin and goatskin market. 
There is a wide price range from any- 
where above a dollar up to $1.50 per 
foot on-both black and colors. The 
curious feature of the situation also is 
the large amount of leather still to be 
delivered on the old prices for calf, 
ranging at 65c to $1.00 per foot. Black 
kid is quoted at $1.40 down and colors 
$1.60 per foot down. 

There is a good demand for patent 
leather, both for domestic and .export 
trade, but many tanners report that 
they are unable to take on new foreign 
business at present. There is an active 
market in finished splits, and waxed 
splits are being sent to England and 
other countries in considerable quanti- 
ties. 

Elk leather continues in excellent 
request all the way from 60 to 72c per 
foot and large quantities of this, to- 
gether with waterproof leather of a 
similar nature, are being made up into 
scout and work shoes of the unlined 
variety. 

There is an active demand for sheep 
leathers and there has been a general 
tendency to advance during the past 
few weeks. Quotations are higher— 
from 6 to 10c per foot. 


Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS IN ARMS 


The Commission Attack Stirs up 
Bitter Complaint 


To say that the trade here is dis- 
turbed over the accusations contained 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
port on shoe prices would be putting it 
mildly. 

The retail trade particularly is per- 
meated by anger at what the merchants 
declare is the most unfair attack to 
which they have ever been subjected. 

The familiarity of the average retail 
merchant with the situation, of course, 
lies principally in the retail trade itself. 
Beyond this he is fairly familiar with 
the obstacles and handicaps which lie 
in the path of the shoe manufacturer. 
Beyond the manufacturer his knowl- 
edge of conditions becomes more vague 
and general, and he ventures only 


guarded opinions who, if anybody, may - 


be consciously responsible for high 
prices. 
But he knows one thing most em- 


phatically. Neither he nor the shoe 
manufacturer have been happy under 
the regime of high prices. There is no 
question that both of them would like 
to see prices brought down to a level 
more near normal, if it can be done 
without causing losses to those who are 
not responsible for conditions. The 
losses, he feels, would not only be a 
gross injury in themselves, but they 
would in the long run be bound to react 
later on and prove a factor toward 
raising prices again. 


ATTACK UNWARRANTED 


Facts Do Not Support Implication: 
of Commission 


Under the circumstances the retail 
trade feels keenly the injustice of ‘‘an 
appeal to popular prejudice for politi- 
cal advantage.” And it feels still more 
keenly the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s very plain implication 
that the retailer is an equal sharer of 
“guilt’’ with others, while virtually it 
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admits in the same breath that it has 
no evidence against him. 

It is pointed out that the only definite 
charge the commission can make against 
the retail shoe merchant is that his 
profit margin has widened in actual 
figures, because he has maintained his 
percentage of gross profit. 

“As the man in the street reads that 
statement,” says one merchant who is 
known in the trade from one end of the 
country to the other, “the commission 
declares that the shoe merchant has 
added an extra and exorbitant profit on 
prices which are already too high, and 
that apparently is exactly what the 
commission wants him to infer, in spite 
of its qualification. 

“The commission evidently desires 
the public to believe that the dealer 
should be satisfied with a standard 
dollars-and-cents profit on each pair of 
shoes sold, regardless of the fact that 
he has to invest twice as much money 
in each pair as he did a short time ago, 
and regardless of the fact that his own 
expenses for help, and all the service he 
buys, have increased tremendously. 

“But the commission is very careful 
to avoid letting its accusation appear 
as what it truly is, an arraignment of 
the dealer because he does not cut his 
business in half, thereby doubling his 
overhead, already boosted by higher 
expenses, or invest twice as much money 
and then do business at a loss. 

“As a matter of fact, the admission 
of the commission that the dealer has 
merely maintained his percentage of 
gross profit is a compiete exoneration 
of him, for it means, in view of his in- 
creased expenses, that he is making a 
big sacrifice in his net profit on his 
money invested. But, as I said he- 
fore, the commission is very careful in 
the wording of its presentation to avoid 
giving this impression, though it is 
equally careful to leave the guarded ad- 
mission in its statement, obviously as 
an ‘alibi’ in case it is charged with 
having made untruthful statements.” 


STORE SALES SUFFER 


Public Buying Already Reflects 
Pernicious Publicity 


Already the effect of the publicity 
which has been given to the trade com- 
mission’s arraignment has made its 
effect felt on sales. Sales, of course, 
are naturally falling off just at this 
time, but they should not have fallen 
off to the extent that they have. There 
is no question about where the blame 
lies. Shoe merchants declare that the 
attitude of the customers who do buy 
proves this. Just when the irritation 
at high prices had been, it was hoped, 
reduced to a minimum, the develop- 
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ments of the past week have stirred it 
up again. 

MANUFACTURER’S DEFENSE 
Shows How the Wage Totals 
Have Increased Costs 

“It is absolutely unfair to compare a 
rise in prices with a smaller rise in the 
wage scale and a rise in raw materials, 
and on this comparison declare that 
the prices are unwarranted,” points out 
a Philadelphia manufacturer. “The 
biggest thing we have to contend with 
today, and the thing that is making 
itself felt in our costs more than any- 
thing else is neither the increase in 
wages nor the increase in leather. It 
is the fact that the workers do not pro- 
duce nearly as much as they used to, 
and what they do produce is of such a 
poor quality of workmanship that a 
large percentage of it constitutes an 
additional loss to us. It is utterly 
erroneous to assume that because 
wages are up ten per cent, for the sake 
of example, that our costs are increased 
only tea per cent thereby. In the first 
place, it costs us considerably more to 
finance the larger payroll. We have 
to pay for the money we invest in our 
payroll, just as we have to pay for our 
investment in buildings and equip- 
ment. and the amount of the increased 
wages, spread over our production does 
not cover the cost to us of that increase. 
In the second place, if the worker, be- 
tween shorter hours, slower and poorer 
work, is only half as productive as he 
was before, it stands to reason that to 
maintain an equal output it is costing 
us just as much more, in this item alone, 
as the total of the wages we have to pay 
the increased force of labor necessary, 
plus the increase to the normal force. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, 
however, apparently assumes that the 
difference is going into our pockets. It 
is not. It is:going into the pockets of 
labor.” 

GENUINE BEADED BUCKLES 
Made by Parisian Beading Works, 
Recently Organized 

The Parisian Beading Works has re- 
cently been organized for the purpose 
of manufacturing genuine beaded 
buckles, and for the past three months 
has been marketing its product in the 
larger cities of the East. Its present 
plan, however, is to expand its territory 
throughout the entire country. 

Messrs. David Dratman, Joseph B. 
Singer and A. Finkelstein state that 
they have direct French connections 
and therefore an assured source of sup- 
ply of materials, in consequence of 
which they will be in a povition to 
guarantee deliveries, which during the 
past season has been one of the principal 
problems in connection with the mer- 
chandising of beaded articles. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WINDOW 


Is Indication of High Standard 
of Store 


The Regal Shoe Company, 748 
Euclid Avenue, one of the large down- 
town stores in this city is displaying the 
‘Jatest” in a handsomely finished 
window that has just been redecorated. 

The display window has been finished 
in three shades of French gray, and it is 
surprising to the store manager, J. J. 
Holland, how the color lends beauty 

‘and tone to the shoes that are placed in 
it. The whole window in the daytime 
has a restful appearance to the eye, and 
at night the shoes on display are brought 
out into the limelight by an X-ray 
reflector. 

The hosiery counter, which stands 
next to the display window and just 
inside the store, has been refinished 
and its color now harmonizes with the 
windows. 

“The display window is an indication 
of the store management,” said - Mr. 
Holland. ‘A store that is down-at-the- 
heels is down and out ell along the line. 
The decrepitness is reflected in every- 
thing about the store. The display 
windows are “tacky”; the customers’ 
seats are shabby; there is dust on the 
shelves and the shoe boxes and finally 
the proprietor’s trousers are baggy at 
the knees and his coat is out at the 

_ elbows. 

“Success begets sprightliness and 
cleanliness, and most everybody knows 
that. The store that does a big busi- 
ness does so because the goods are 
O.K., everything is neat and clean and 
in fact the whole place looks inviting. 
Business can’t be built on. any other 
basis. The first impression of a store 
is gained from the display window, and 
that factor must be looked after first by 
the man who is looking for success. I 
have always made it a policy to be as 
careful about the display window as 
the inside furnishings of the store.” 


MANY PURCHASE 


In the Foreign Section—Surplus_ 
Sent Abroad 


Peter Sawicki, 6522 Fleet Street, 
conducts a store in a district where men 
of foreign extraction predominate, and 
he has, at considerable expense, re- 
modeled his display window. For- 
merly it was a small affair, with small 
windows. The light in it was poor and 
his goods could not be displayed to 
advantage. So he had the eld front 
ripped out, and a new one that has a 
large plate glass extending across the 
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Cleveland 


front, with space reserved for entrance’ 
has replaced it. 

In Mr. Sawicki’s district, and it is 
typical of the cosmopolitan sections of 
the city, the volume of buying is ex- 
ceedingly large. In fact it never was 
so large, Mr. Sawicki reports. Cus- 
tomers are buying all kinds of shoes, 
and in large quantities. Some pur- 
chase four and five pairs, others as high 
as a dozen. 

In the Winter months, this buying 
by men and women of foreign extraction 
started. At first they shipped the sur- 
plus of their purchases abroad in ships, 
but now they are using parcel post to a 
large extent. The mails are carrying 
out great quantities of shoes daily. 


AN EXCELLENT TRADE 


Charles Bower Now in His New 
, Store 


Charles Bower is established in his 
new store at 6319 Detroit Avenue, and 
he reports an excellent trade. He 
would be much better satisfied, he says, 
if he could get his stock more promptly. 
Mr. Bower formerly was in the shoe 
business with his father, but he decided 
to branch out for himself. He opened 
a store where shoes never before had 
been sold. But things are coming his 
way in fine shape, and he’s satisfied 
there never was a better time to start 
in business. 


THE TRAVELING MEN 


At Vacation Resorts—Some “‘Ac- 
tivity’? Also Noted 


Cleveland traveling shoe salesmen 
are resting after their strenuous labors 
of the year. Some of them are tc- 
quiring a coat of tan and a larger girth 
at home. Others have gone to water- 
ing places. 

Stanley E. Cutter, of the Ralston 
Shoe Company, is down at Cape Cod, 
and he’s going to remain there where 
the bathing is good and the sea food 
dinners are served throughout August. 

N. B. Reiss, of the W. H. Walker & 
Co., is using his fishing tackle in Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa., and judging from re- 
ports he is as successful in angling for 
fish as he was in fishing for business. 
A fish fry has been promised for the new 
boot and leather club. 

There is some activity among the 
salesmen, however. L. C. Siegel has 
just returned from St. Louis with a new 
line of samples put out by the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Company. F. A. Briggs, 
of the W. H. Walker Company, also has 
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them. 
THE PRESENT STATUS 


High Shoe Prices and Heavy 
Buying 


Shoe prices were never so high in 
Cleveland; yet customers in the retail 
stores are buying more extra pairs than 
they ever did before. 

J. J. Holland, manager of the Regal 
store, and employes of the Hanan & Son 
store, 608 Euclid Avenue, thus sum- 
marized the situation in Cleveland. 

Mr. Holland said that it was nothing 
unusual for women to buy two and 
three pairs of white shoes. Men also 
purchase two and three pairs of ox- 
fords. The same is true of Fall goods, 
for which there is a large demand, and 
some Winter shoes are beginning to 
move. No matter for what season they 
buy, the consumer is stocking up 
heavily. 

“Our average price is around $9, 





a new line of samples, and he says he 
can’t see how the consumer can resist 
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and at that figure we have punctured 
all previous sales records for the first 
seven months of 1919,’ said Mr. Hol- 
land. ‘There is less kicking on prices 
than in the old days. My customers 
seem to be impressed with the idea that 
there may not be enough shoes to sup- 
ply the demand next year, and they are 
carrying on a preparedness campaign.” 

Heavy buying for the future was also 
reported in other downtown stores. 
Retail merchants also are buying just 
as heavily for the future as the con- 
sumer. 

Some of the stores have as much as 
60 to 65 per cent of their Spring goods 
purchased. 

One of the large Eastern wholesalers 
has just mailed to merchants here the 
suggestion that they place their orders 
for Spring goods now, and agree to 
take them at once. The wholesaler 
said that as soon as one line is exhausted, 
the prices will be withdrawn, as they 
probably could not be duplicated when 
a new supply is on hand. 


Cincinnati 


FALL STYLES HERE 


Women Show Eagerness to Buy 
High Shoes 


A cool spell of weather during the 
past week has resulted in a very notice- 
able tendency on the part of the women 
to buy advance Fall styles, now that 
virtually all the best values among the 
few lines of Summer footwear that were 
put down at the clearance sale prices 
have been taken. So far, only small 
lots of Fall and Winter shoes have been 
received by the local merchants. In 
fact most of the early window displays 
of ,high shoes have been made up of 
footwear carried over from last year. 
Nevertheless the merchants say that, 
in view of the higher prices to come, 
women, especially are showing an eager- 
ness to purchase high shoes here in the 
middle of the Summer season. In 
some cases they want to get two or 
three pairs, thinking possibly they can 
tide themselves over the _ high-price 
season. 


H. C. L. PROBING 


Causes Merchants to Adopt Con- 
servative Policy 


In line with nation-wide talk about 
probing into question of high cost of 
living; and possibly as a logical result 
of their belief that the activity of the 
government in this respect will cause a 
decrease in many commodities, the 
merchants here are beginning to give 





hints of a growing opinion that the 
price of shoes may in the line of investi- 
gation receive arap. They don’t make 
any predictions; they don’t say that 
shoe prices will come down this season 
or next season, but merely say that a 
fall in the price of foods will have some 
effect upon the prices of other com- 
modities. And on these grounds the 
local merchants are basing the opera- 
tion of their stores. Their stocks are 
low at this time, and none are going to 
load up heavily this Fall or next Spring. 
As one merchant puts it: 

“I’m going to swap dollars for a 
while.” 


THE BOSTONIAN SHOP 
To Open Soon in the Shoe Block 


The new men’s shoe shop to be 
opened within the near future on Vine 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
called the shoe block for its many shoe 
stores, will soon be completed and ready 
for opening. The new shop, is G. R. 
Van Meter’s Bostonian Shop. It will 
be the fourth men’s shoe store in the 
block on the same side of the street. 
Mr. Van Meter came to Cincinnati this 
week after having spent some time in 
Chicago. 


LARGER QUARTERS 


Stetson Boot Shop to Move in 
Thirty Days 
L. M. Patterson, manager of the 
Stetson Boot Shop on the east side of 
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the Sinton Hotel entrance, announced 
this week that plans are under way for 
moving into a larger store located on 
the west side of the Sinton entrance. 
The new store will afford four times the 
capacity for stock that they have in 
their present location. Besides this 
they will have a spacious basement for 
a store room. Alterations of the new 
store are now under way. It will be 
newly equipped throughout in walnut. 
Mr. Patterson says they expect to move 
within the next thirty days. 


THE .VACATION SEASON 


Julian & Kokenge Company Expe- 
dites Production 


John Duttenhofer, president of the 
Val Duttenhofer Son’s Company and 
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Stanley Duttenhofer, advertising man- 
ager of that company, both left this 
week for Atlantic City on a vacation. 
They will be away from their desks until 
September 1. 

E. K. Woodrow, sales and advertising 
manager of the Krohn-Fechheimer Com- 
pany, and Frank X. Owens, president 
of the Manss Owens Company both 
returned this week from an extended 
motor trip in the east. 

The Julian & Kokenge Company 
have secured a building in Columbus 
with a space of 14,000 square feet which 
has been equipped into a fitting room 
with a daily capacity of 2,500 pairs. 
This addition to their interests will 
expedite production in their local 
factory. 


Indianapolis 


NEWS FROM MAROTT’S 


Also from Samuel A. Cooper of 
Cooper & Pollard 


“Our salesmen have had about all 
the business they could attend to,”’ said 
Arthur G. Brown, manager of Marott’s 
Shoe Shop, 18 and 20 East Washington 
Street, in discussing present business 
conditions. ‘“‘The demand for good 
footwear this season has been phenom- 
enal and the indications are that the 
coming Fall business will exceed all 
expectations. White shoes have been 
excellent sellers throughout the Sum- 
mer season and are still in. great 
demand.” 

Samuel H. Cooper, member of the 
firm of Cooper & Pollard, which oper- 
ates a shoe and dry goods store at 2529 
Shelby Street, and Secretary of the 
Indiana Retail Shoe Merchants’ Associ- 
ation, says that business at his store 
has been far in excess of last season and 
that prospects are good for a bigger 
business this Fall. In fact, business has 
been so good with all the shoe merchants 
of the State, Mr. Cooper said, that they 
have not had time to get together for 
an association meeting. 


BUSINESS IS BRISK 


Clearance Sales Attract Trade— 
Large Single Sales 


The customary mid-season “clear- 
ance sales” have been featured by 
Indianapolis shoe merchants during the 
last few weeks as a means of disposing 
of their odd sizes and broken lots, and 
as a result business has been almost as 
good as it was during the regular seasons. 

The clearance sales this year, how- 
ever, have been of an entirely different 


character than similar sales in former 
years. In the past the sales usually in- 
cluded the entire stock while this year 
only the odd sizes and broken lots are 
found on the bargain counters. 

The sales, nevertheless, have at- 
tracted many customers and at the 
same time have shown conclusively 
that the public has come to the point 
where it looks with suspicion on any- 
thing but high-grade footwear. Local 
merchants report many cases where 
persons visited the stores with a view of 
getting some of the reduced footwear 
but purchased shoes at the regular 
prices before leaving. 

The reports that have been circu- 
lated in the public press and by “‘word- 
of-mouth” recently to the fact that 
shoes are due for an unprecedented rise 
in cost in the near future have also 
been instrumental in causing a big 
increase in business for this time of 
year. Fearing the coming increase, 
many persons are buying two and three 
pairs of shoes at a time, merchants say. 


PRICE ADVANCES 


Most Noticeable Are Calfskin and 
Patent Leather Shoes 


Indianapolis wholesale shoe dealers 
have announced unusually large ad- 


vances in prices as quoted from the’ 


manufacturer to the jobber, and it is 
generally reported that this advance is 
to be quoted to the retailer and to the 
consumer. The recent rapid rise is satd 
to have been due entirely to the excited 
and rising hide market. 

Most noticeable among the recent 
advances, are prices for calfskin and 
patent leather shoes. The former show 
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Fox 2-Ply Shoe 
Toe Fal” 
The one having 


the 2-ply Feature. 
Made Exclusively by 


THE FEDERAL OVERGAITER CO. 


16-18-20 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Change your Faded or Off- 
colored Shoes to the Latest 
Fashionable Cordovan Shades by 
our Patented Posen. 

Results ore Jul wonderful. Color 
Permanent. 

It will pay a = write us! 

Albee Shoe Repairing Co. 

157 Kingston St., Boston 
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New York City N.Y. 
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REEL OUTFIT 


PATENT PENDING 
BRAID ON THE REEL 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. W. RAMSAY & COMPANY 
148 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED QUICKLY 


in **Where to Buy” columns—a 
growing directory forall the trade, 
presenting answers briefly to cur- 
rent problems in merchandising. 
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FISKE SHOE & LEATHER CO. 


717-719 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 








Men’s Welts 


UNBRANDED UNION MADE 


IN STOCK 
DIAMOND SHOE CO. 


Salesroom 
New York, N. Y. 


Shoe Factory 
Above the Mark  Breckton 
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Men's, Women’s and Children’s Shoes 








ELIAS BERLOW 
Selling Agent 
“FISKE”—MEN’S 
“ASBORN” CHILDREN’S SHOES 
DUSTEN WOMEN’S SHOES 
TWEEDIE BOOT TOPS 


110 Duane St., New York, N.Y. 








IN-STOCK 
Specializers of 


WOMEN’S 
NOVELTY 
SHOES 


Washington Ave., 
St. Louis ‘ 








AShoe for Boys 
That Wears 


Marston & Tapley Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 








EDITORIALLY, THE 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
is the most alert, aggressive and pro- 


ve journal in the world pub- 
fisted for the shoe merchant. 











a gain of $2 a pair during the last six 
weeks, according to local jobbers, and 
the latter have practically doubled in 
price during the last two or three 
months. 

Customers are now buying shoes at 
prices that are not in keeping with 
the high levels quoted in the leather 
market and consumers are able to buy 
at present prices because the shoes were 
manufactured at a time when leather 
prices were lower. Within three or four 
months, it is said, shoe prices will feel 
the effects of the new advance in leather 
prices. Retail merchants are selling 
shoes at present, at prices they know 
do not represent the present cost of 
manufacture and.only a material change 
in the leather market will prevent much 
higher rates to the consumer. 


New Shoe Store 


Extensive alterations are being made 
in the business room at 10 East Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, preparatory 
to the opening of a retail shoe store by 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
which has a store at Pennsylvania and 
Court Streets. 
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OTHER INDIANA ITEMS 


Sad News of Charles Houghland’s 
Death 


The Marion Shoe Company at 
Marion, Ind., has filed papers with the 
secretary of state announcing the fact 
that it has increased its capital stock 
from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Charles Houghland, a member of the 
retail shoe firm of Broadstreet & 
Houghland of Greencastle, Ind., and 
widely known among the members of 
the Indiana shoe trade, died in a hospi- 
tal in Indianapolis on July 16, following 
an operation for appendicitis. He was 
thirty-five years old and is survived by 
the widow, his mother and one brother 
and one sister. The funeral was held at 
Greencastle. 

L. L. Strom of the firm of Porter & 
Strom, which operates the ‘Unique 
Bootery” at 131 South Main Street, 
South Bend, Ind., has returned to 
active partnership in the firm after an 
absence of one year, during which time 
he was in the army. Mr. Strom was 
overseas for nine months, most of the 
time having been spent in the army of 
occupation in Germany. He says he is 
feeling finely and anxious to get back 
to business again. 


Columbus 


SUMMER CLEARANCES 


Price Reductions Are Not as Marked 
as Formerly 


The Methodist Centenary was a big 
thing for Columbus and surrounding 
towns. The many visitors who came 
from all parts of the world made this a 
shopping center. So much so that very 
few of the stores had much to offer in 
regard to midsummer clearance sales. 
However they are all getting in the 
swim and are now holding their Sum- 
mer clearance sales. 

According to several of the trade 
leaders, the price reductions in Summer 
sales this year are not as marked as 
they were previously. This is due, it is 
said, to the fact that stocks are small 
and that retail merchants anticipate 
little difficulty in disposing of their 
Summer stocks. 


AT THE STORES 


A Survey of What Is Being Offered 
in Shoes 


Take the old reliable store of John M. 
Caren*& Co. This store is a depart- 
ment store of good size which handles 
all staple lines and does not specialize 
in sales. However, they have a few 


women’s and children’s low shoes 
which they have sorted in four groups 
and have placed on sale at a marked 
reduction and, according to the mana- 
ger, Mr. Donahue, the patrons of this 
store were very eager to take advan- 
tage of this price reduction. 

The Morehouse-Martens Company 
is now having an astonishing sale of 
women’s fine glazed kid and patent kid 
colonials, along with their clever styles 
in women’s white linen oxfords. 

The F. & R. Lazarus & Company 
clearance sale opened with a rush. 
This applies to every line of trade in 


. wearing apparel, with the shoe depart- 


ment and bargain basement playing a 
prominent part. 

As a special one-day sale, 500 pairs of 
women’s gun metal pumps or oxfords 
were offered at the ridiculously low 
price of $1.00 per pair in the bargain 
basement; seventy-five pairs of boys’ 
oxfords in broken sizes, in black and 
tan, were also offered on this one-day 
sale. These items were cleaned out at 
this sale. . 

Young in years, but having a head 
for business, The Fashion keeps in the 
swim with the oldest of them. M. J. 
Ryan, manager of the shoe department, 
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has arranged an offering as an annual 
Fashion event, and the most important 
footwear sale of the Summer season, 
their entire stock of fine white foot- 
wear. At this sale one is able to find 
white kid oxfords, white nile cloth lace 
boots, pumps and oxfords, both Louis 
and military heel. This is strictly a 
clearance sale, no C.O.D.’s, returns or 
exchanges. 

Dunlap Shoe Company had on sale 
one large, remarkable group of ladies’ 
finest grade patent Kurzon pumps; 
colonials, small or large tongues, were 
on sale at this up-to-date store at the 
offering of $8.95 for $12.00 grades. 
Their cool, dainty low shoes are all 
economically priced. Dunlap’s also has 
a hosiery department, where women’s 
pure silk thread hose can be bought, 
a wonderful value for the price asked. 


MORE STORE NEWS 


Prices Moderate and Values Excel- 
lent 


The Z. L. White Company is a de- 
partment store of good repute. They 
are just beginning to have their clear- 
ance sales. An added attraction for 
Thursday’s sale is a mole kid colonial, 
an exclusive style in the new shade of 
mole brown; hand-turried soles, wood 
French heels, covered buckle to match, 

, $12.00 at $9.85. 

Mr. White, one of our philanthropists, 
is always sure to see that the store bear- 
ing his name closes promptly at 1 
o’clock Saturdays during July and 
August; this store is one of the pioneers 
of Saturday closing. 

Petots-Wundershu, smart styles, has 
moderate prices at all times.’ How- 
ever Petot’s is holding a clearance sale 
of pumps—oxfords—colonials. Every 
low effect in women’s footwear, in- 
cluding white, that is worthy: a place in 
their store is included in this sale. 
Every pair of their regular stock and 
the prices are certainly below the value. 

Pitts—the oldest shoe house in Co- 
lumbus—has clearance sale prices every 
day in their third floor lower price shoe 
store. Here at all times you may find 
wonderful values, at ridiculously low 


prices, without waiting for clearance . 


sale season. 

The Sorosis Shoe department of The 
Dunn Taft Company is showing several 
smart styles of oxfords and pumps at a 
very moderate price. 

The Travers Shoe Company is hold- 
ing their Summer clearance sale by 
offering the choice of the house at $4.99, 
nothing reserved, according to Mr. 


Lederer, the manager; this sale always 
brings out the bargain hunters, a great 
many buying three or four pairs at this 
sale. 
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Highly Honored 


W. O. Jamison, proprietor of the 
Walk-Over Shoe Store, has been elected 
as Eminent Commander of Mt. Vernon 
Commandery No. 1, Knights Templars, 
this city. Mr. Jamison is capable of 
giving the highest quality of service, 
for his ability is recognized as the very 
best by his business associates. 


OHIO STATE FAIR 


Manufacturers and Jobbers Ar- 

ranging for Big Display 

Manufacturers and jobbers will again 
have a building at the Ohio State Fair, in 
which they will exhibit their goods. A 
committee is now working out plans 
with a view to making the exhibit one 
of the most attractive combinations of 
displays that has ever been arranged. 
The building will be elaborately decor- 
ated and provision made for the com- 
fort of Ohio merchants and others who 
will come to Columbus during the week. 

State Fair week has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most important of 
the year from a business standpoint, 
for the reason that it is a time when 
many merchants come to Columbus, 
not only to visit the fair, but to place 
orders. 

In view of this fact, the Chamber of 
Commerce has decided to combine 
market week with fair week. A large 
number of wholesale firms, as well as 
some manufacturers who handle or 
manufacture lines not obtainable in 
Columbus, will be invited to bring dis- 
plays to Columbus during that week. 
Many outside firms will have displays 
at the various hotels during fair week. 


CAR FARES PAID 


Association Will Pay Car Fares 
of Visiting Merchants 


Observing the custom of former 
years, the members of the association 
will pay the car fare of visiting mer- 
chants who buy goods in the city during 
the week. 

All refund fares are handled through 
the Chamber of Commerce. The cham- 
ber issues refund fare certificates to the 
merchants, who must have the same 
signed by the station agent at their 
home towns; these in turn must be 
signed by the manufacturer or jobber 
of whom the goods are purchased and 
the amount of purchase entered on the 
certificate. These certificates are then 
presented at the Chamber of Commerce 
for the amount of refund fare. These 
fares are apportioned among the signers, 
according to the amount of purchase; 
the Chamber of Commerce adds a 10 
per cent commission for handling this 
arrangement, which is very satis- 
factory to the members. 
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SALES LETTERS 


MULTIGRAPHED— 
FILLED IN--SIGNED— 
MAILED. 


F. S. ROOT CO. 


BUSINESS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 








Trim Your Windows with 


WIN -DECO 


DISPLAY PAPERS 


Send for Free Large Variety of 
or Romine, Loree Variety 


WIN-DECO DISPLAY SERVICE 
93 Federal St. Boston 











WOOD SOLE 
SHOES 


"ROCKER BOTTOM 


14-inch boots, h_ lace 
boots and ,e.., Write 
for catalog. 


REECE SHOE COMPANY 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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22) BOARDMAN. 
“SHOE COMPANY 


In Stock Styles 
at SAVING Prices 


The present market 
prices on these shoes for 
spring delivery is from 
$6.50 to $7.00. 














These styles are for at- 
once delivery. 


No. 246 Regular terms. 

Patent Plain Pump, Leather ° 

Louis Heel, Flexible McKay, No future dating. No. 239 5 

A-D. Patent Oxford, Celluloid Full 
Price $4.00 Louis Heel, Welt, A-D. 

244 Same with Military HI., $4.00 —— Price $4.25 


It is to Your Advantage to Buy These Shoes Now 














No. 241 No, 249 No. 234 


Patent Spat or. “Shimmy” White Kid Oxford. C 
P Cc d L He-l, 4 1 ord, Covered Havana Brown Kid Oxford, 
Flexible McKay, ao ™" wy Heel, Flexible McKay, ys Louis Heel, Welt, 


Price $4.25 Price $5.00 Price $4.50 


The BOARDMAN SHOE CO. 


564 Atlantic Avenue 


BOSTON:: MASS. 
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Grand Rapids 


FALL SHOE STYLES 


A Big Demand for Tans is 
Predicted for Fall 


The retail trade is making first show- 
ings of the new Fall patterns, but it is 
more to exhibit the styles than to make 
sales. Prices are higher than for the 
Spring shoes, and some of the dealers 
say buyers seem surprised at the mod- 
eration of the advance as they had been 
led to believe a greater advance would 
take place. The early impression is 
that the demand will be almost wholly 
for the tans. The Summer trade has 
been exceptionally good, especially in 
oxfords and lows, and it is keeping up, 
but the call is for something to fill out 
the season rather than original pur- 
chase. The Summer resort season is 
the largest Michigan has ever had and 
the demand for seasonable footwear 
from the resorts continues good, with 
emphasis on outing and tennis shoes. 


RINGE REMODELLING STORE 


Ringe-Krekel Company Adding 
Ready-to-Wear Goods 


The Ringe-Krekel Company is re- 
modeling the adjoining store and the 
floor above the present store and the 
addition, and early in September will 
open with a full line of women’s ready- 
to-wear goods in addition to shoes. 
James H. Fox of the company has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ Eastern trip. 


ON. SEPTEMBER 1 


The Rindge-Kalmbach-Logie 
Company Travelers Start 


In the wholesale and jobbing trade 
shipments are going forward as rapidly 
as possible, but orders continue to pile 
up. Instead of checking the buying 
the advances in prices seem to stimulate 
trade. The Rindge-Kalmbach-Logie 
Company will have its new patterns 


ready and travelers will take the road 
about September 1. The Herold-Bertsch 
Company will hold its Spring line 
to the good sellers in the present line, 
and with the factory capacity oversold 
will not start their travelers until the 
season is well advanced, and the same 
is true of the Hirth-Krause Company, 


SHOE PRICES 


Uncertainty Is the Worry Factor 
in the Situation 


The matter of prices is still giving 
the manufacturers here much concern. 
It isn’t the high prices that worry but 
the uncertainty. One of the manufac- 
turers this week suggested that the 
trade might have to adopt the plan of 
fixing prices on leather cost, making 
change on each batch of leather as it 
goes through. This would pass on to 
the retail merchant the troubles arising 
from the present unstability. 

Ferdinand L. Riechel of the Herold- 
Bertsch Company has gone to the Yel- 
lowstone park with Chicago friends 
for a Summer vacation. 


A LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 


For Shoe Soles from a Birch Wood 
Veneer 


The Haskelite Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of this city is developing a 
wood veneer substitute for leather for 
shoe soles. . The veneer is of birch, cut 
to a thickness of 1—40th of an inch, and 
a waterproof glue is used in the manu- 
facture. The sole is made of two thick- 
nesses of three-ply veneer, with a wear- 
ing surface of composition. It is 
claimed for the sole that it is very light, 
absolutely waterproof, and Very com- 
fortable for the foot, and the cost is a 
minimum. The company’s plant at 
Ludington will be utilized in the pro- 
duction if the sole is as successful as 
hoped for. 


West Virginia 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


Benton-Vest Shoe Company, 
Wholesale Footwear 


Among the new commercial enter- 
prises to be added to the business life 
of Huntington, W. Va., is the Benton- 
Vest Shoe Company, jobbers of men’s 
shoes. 

Announcement has been made of the 


incorporation of this company with 
$50,000 capital stock. All those con- 
nected with the new concern are Hunt- 
ington people. They are: H. C. Ben- 
ton, J. R. Vest, Anna L. Benton, D. B. 
Daugherty and Minnie L. Vest. The 
success of this venture is assured from 
the fact Messrs. Benton and Vest, while 
engaged in the jobbing business on a 
small.scale last year, did $30,000 worth 
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of business. Their efforts succeeded so 
well it was found necessary to incor- 
porate and establish a jobbing house in 
Huntington. 

Negotiations are now on to secure 
suitable quarters for the opening of this 
new concern. It is expected a deal will 
be closed in the near future after which 
actuai business operations will begin. 

Although in its infancy, the company 
has already an excellent trade in Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky and the 
promoters are well pleased with the 
outlook. 

Mr. Vest, the senior member, is a 
shoe man of extensive experience. For 
the past twenty years he has been con- 
nected with the Nathan Plaut Shoe 
Company of Cincinnati. Mr. Benton 
is traveling auditor of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, while Mr. Daugherty 
is a well-known lawyer and business 
man. 


A WELCOME VISITOR 


Sol Mayer Calls on Friends at 
Wheeling 


Sol Mayer, former owner of the 
Walk-Over Shoe Store and the Bilt- 
Well Shoe Store of Wheeling, W. Va., 
paid a visit recently to his former 
Wheeling friends. Mr. Mayer was the 
originator and head of the Wheeling 
Business Men’s Association for two 
years, but has not visited Wheeling for 
four years. He is now in the real 
estate business in New York City. 


A REORGANIZATION 


F. & S. Shoe Co. of Huntington 
Reorganizes 


A reorganization has been effected 
in the management of the F. & S. Shoe 
Co. of Huntington, W. Va. This was 
brought about by the fact that this 
corporation, with a chain of stores in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, has 
recently closed a deal at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a five-story brick building as 
Ohio State headquarters for the sale of 
shoes, leather findings and general shoe 
store supplies. 

Henry Friedman and Harry Silver- 
man made the negotiations for the 
corporation, which will be known as 
the Ohio Shoe and Leather Co. 

Harry Silverman was formerly the 
manager of the Huntington store, and 
is succeeded in that city by his brother, 
J. L. Silverman, who is also a member of 
the corporation. 

Under the new organization in Hunt- 
ington, Dr. Thomas, of New York, has 
charge of the men’s department; C. 
Murphy, Knoxville, Tenn., the chil- 
dren’s department; J. K. McGowan, 
formerly of Cincinnati, is manager of 
the women’s department. 
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The 
Champlin Pump 
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Style from Cotter 





Advance Styles for Spring 


TS? Cotter line for Spring 1920 
is now ready. 

Mr. Charles F. Cotter ‘after 
giving his closest attention to the 
new sample styles, leaves the 
factory this week for a tour of the 
larger cities of the Middle West. 

There is but little question that 
fashion for Spring of 1920 Footwear 


will be strong for low cut effects 
and the Champlin Pump shown 
above is indicative of the coming 
trend. 

The Cotter line is designed par- 
ticularly to meet the style and 
quality requirements of the big 
department buyers—the most ex- 
acting in the country. 


Appointments to view the Cotter Line may be made 
with Mr. W. A. Barney, Western Salés Representa- 
tive, at 1716 Republic Building, Chicago. 


THE COTTER SHOE COMPANY 


LYNN - - - - 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1716 Republic Building 


- MASSACHUSETTS 
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ORGANIZATION EFFECTED 


Retail Shoe Salesmen Enroll as 
Charter Members 


An organization of the retail salesmen 
of Grafton, W. Va., has been effected, 
to be known as the Retail Clerks’ 
Association of Grafton. A charter has 
been received and a number of charter 
members were enrolled. All shoe sales- 
men of the city will be solicited to join 
the organization. 


RECEIVED DIPLOMAS 


Clarksburg Shoe Merchants Attend 
New York Salesmanship Course 


John D. and Charles Livingstone of 
Livingstone Bros. shoe store, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., completed the course in 
Salesmanship which was held in New 
York at the Hotel Astor recently, 
under the auspices of the J. & T. 
Cousins Co. and Churchill Hall, Inc. 
Both received diplomas for correct 
fitting and merchandising. They also 
attended the shoe style show, held at 
the Bush Terminal Sales Building, 





where the latest creations in new Fall 
footwear were shown. 

D. Leachman of Livingstone Broth- 
ers’ store said that Clarksburg women 
are rather particular about what they 
wear and totally impartial as to prices, 
so long as they have a goodly sum on 
hand. ; 

In comparing the shoes sold to men of 
Clarksburg with the sale of footwear to 
males of other cities, Mr. Leachman 
says that only leather of the highest 
quality meets with approval locally. 


NEW INCORPORATION 


Kanawha Valley Leather Company 
Has $10,000 Capital Stock 


A charter has been issued by the 
secretary of state to the Kanawha 
Valley Leather Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., with $10,000 capital stock, to 
deal in leather, shoe findings, hides and 
shoe store supplies; incorporators, Louis 
Bluestein, Morris Walder, Charles E. 
Grimsky, William V. Grimsky and 
Samuel Bluestein, all of Charleston. 


New York City - 


AUSTRALIAN BUYERS 
Want American Shoe Styles 


Shoe buyers for Australia are in the 
market buying American shoes. No 
change from the American styles is 
desired’ by these buyers, as American 
styles are’ wanted. Australians are 
making the British last themselves 
according to Arthur I. Benedict, man- 
ager of the shoe floor of the Bush Ter- 
minal Sales Building. 

Within the last few days a woman 
resident buyer has been placing large 
orders for one of the biggest depart- 
ment stores in Melbourne, which has a 
branch in Sydney. 


FOR ITALY 


New York Department Store 
Will Sell Shoes 


A New York department store is 
sending a man to Italy to sell shoes. 
These will comprise men’s heavy work- 
ing shoes, and also women’s shoes of 
medium grade and weight, a little on 
the heavier order. 


A DOMESTIC ORDER 


Mexican Shoe Merchant Pur- 
chasing Here 


A représentative of one of the largest 
department stores called recently at 


the Bush Terminal Sales Building ask 
ing for 350,000 pairs of men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes, and was intro- 
duced to a firm which could fill the 
order, with which he entered into ne- 
gotiations. 

A resident buyer, whose son conducts 
a shoe store in Mexico City, is pur- 
chasing men’s shoes principally for the 
trade in the Southern Republic. 
Medium to high grade shoes are being 
bought for Mexico. 


BUSINESS IS BRISK 


Retail Shoe Merchants Report 
Public Buying Freely 


Possible ‘effects of the widespread 
publicity given the Government’s efforts 
to reduce the cost of living and the 
resolutions introduced into Congress to 
investigate shoe prices form the chief 
topic of conversation among New York 
retail shoe merchants, jobbers and 
manufacturers. While denials of prof- 
iteering are forthcoming from every 
branch of the trade, many believe that 
the general public soon may become 
imbued with the idea that present 
prices are unjustified and will withhold 
purchasing until a later date in the 
expectation of a decline in values.* So 
far the retail merchants have not felt 
any reaction on the part of the public 
in this direction. The first and second 
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weeks in August showed good sales at 
most retail establishments. At the 
John Ward store at 1401 Broadway, 
Manager Lalor reported that the busi- 
ness done the first Saturday in August 
was larger than the Saturday before 
Easter. No special sales event was 
held to stimulate business on that day. 

Some of the retail merchants say 
frankly that they will adopt a conser- 
vative buying policy now in order not 
to be caught with excessively heavy 
stocks if a price decline sets in. The 
buyer for one of the largest shoe or- 
ganizations in the city said that he will 
not buy another pair of shoes until the 
unsettled condition caused by govern- 
mental activities has passed. 


FALL STOCKS 


Displayed in Windows at $9.00, 
$10.00 and $11.00 


Most of the retail shops have finished 
with their clearance sales and are now 
pushing Fall stocks. Cammeyer’s and 
the Queen Quality Boot Shop on 34th 
Street have put in Fall window displays. 
The latter store has placed price tags 
on some of the shoes displayed carry- 
ing prices of $9, $10 and $11. Almost 
no wing tips are shown and most of the 
shoes have plain vamps and Louis 
heels. Black, tan and gray kid and one 
or two pairs of patent leathers with 
cloth and satin tops formed the display. 
Cammeyer’s show price tags as high 
as $14 and a large part of the window 
display is given over to black and gray 
kid shoes. 


More About Prices 


One of the leading retail shoe mer- 
chants in the city said that popular 
prices for Fall will range from $8.50 to 
$20 for women’s shoes and $10 to $15 
for men’s footwear. No _ concerted 
effort seems to be made by retail mer- 
chants to push the sale of oxfords and 
spats for early Fall and Winter wear. 
The public seems disposed to begin the 
Fall season now and the merchants are 
content to let it have its way. 


BLACK SHOES LEAD 


For Women, Who Buy 50 Per Cent, 
Men, 35 Per Cent 


In the early sales black shoes seem 
to lead, so far as the women are con- 
cerned. Fully 50 per cent of the 
women’s high shoes being bought now, 
according to several retail shoe mer- 
chants, are black, with tans and grays 
running a close second. In men’s shoes 
the percentage seems to be about 65 
tan and 35 black. Along Fifth Avenue 
the vogue for black is not expected to 
continue for any great length of time 
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HARNEY’S 
STANDARD STYLES 
IN-STOCK 


An Announcement—Advance orders for 


HARNEY IN-STOCK SHOES have 


been so plentiful that we are compelled to move our 
delivery date two weeks ahead. @ Shoes due us from 
the factory for August 15 and September 1 have all 
been disposed of by customers’ advance orders, so 
that all orders received from now on will apply against 
September 15 to October 1 deliveries. { Owing to: the 
advance in cost of materials we must increase the price of 
these coming shipments, but by averaging the cost to us of 
such materials the increase will not be large — goods will be 
priced as reasonably as our costs will allow us. {J Place your 
orders NOW for goods to be ready September 15 to October 1. 


P. J. HARNEY SHOE CO. 


Factory: Lynn, Massachusetts 


Boston In-Stock Department 


er 4 Shoes You Order Are the Shoes You Get 4 


78 Lincoln Street 
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and the retail merchants feel that once 
the season is fairly under way, colors 
will return to their former prominence. 


Army Shoe Drive 


The Emerson Shoe Company is 
making a drive to dispose of army 
shoes. A special price of $5.21 a pair 
is quoted and the company states that 
this is the price at which it furnished 
shoes to the Government in 50,000 pair 
lots during the war. 


SOUND ARGUMENT 


Advanced by President John J. 
Slater 


Local leather and shoe merchants are 
inclined to disagree with the War Trade 
Board in the reasons that body sets 
forth for the present high prices of 
shoes, in its report to Congress. 

John J. Slater of J. & J. Slater, presi- 
dent of the Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, said: 

“There is a shortage of leather 
throughout the world at present. All 
the European countries are denuded of 
leather and shoes. Under normal con- 
ditions we produce only 50 per cent of 
the leather we use in this country. The 
remainder is imported. In 1912 we 
imported 105,000,000 pounds of calf- 
skins alone. Last year only 21,000,000 
pounds were imported while our normal 


rate should have been 175,000,000 


pounds. Last year we received only 
one 1—100th of our normal supply of 
60,000,000. pounds of leather from 
Russia. Naturally the law of supply 
and demand has advanced prices.’ To- 
day farmers are receiving as much for 
the hide of an animal as they did for the 
entire carcass five years back. Shoe- 
makers’ wages have advanced from $18 
a week a few years ago to $35 and $40 
now. Cutters formerly were paid $22 
a week. They receive $40 to $50 a 
week now. Machine men, who re- 
ceived $35 a week three years ago, are 
now paid $65 to $70. The salary in- 
crease has extended even to office boys 
who now get $10 a week against $5 a 
few years ago.” 


Louis J. Robertson’s Argument 


There is no great accumulation of 
leather stocks in this country, according 
to Louis J. Robertson of L. F. Robert- 
son & Sons. He defends the right of 
all merchants and manufacturers to 
advance prices to a basis of replace- 
ment value. “This is not profiteer- 
ing,”’ he said, ‘“‘but a sound business 
principle. If a man buys leather today 


and the price declines within six months 
he must take his loss and say nothing. 
The leather business is characterized by 











a slow turnover and dealers must pro- 
tect themselves or go bankrupt. - 

Tanners attribute their costs largely 
to labor advances. Hide picklers, who 
formerly received $2 a day, they say, 
as an example, are now getting $40 to 
$50 a week. 


Lew Hahn Prophesies 
Lew Hahn, executive secretary of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
predicts dire consequences if the pro- 
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posal to mark the cost as well as retail 
price on shoes. goes through. He 
alluded to the failure of a similar plan 
projected by the Arizona State Council 
of Defence last ‘year. He suggests 
a mark showing the total of the 
cost of shoes to the merchant plus his 
overhead or expense of doing business, 
and the retail price. This, he said, 
would show that retail shoe merchants 
were making only a fair margin of 
profit on their sales. 






New Orleans 


SHOE TRADE NEWS 


Interview with Manager Hogan on 
Prices and Styles 


Bringing back news that shoes are 
on the incline, Manager George Hogan 
of the Marks Isaacs Company, Ltd., 
shoe department returned from an ex- 
tended business trip which took him 
through the Eastern Markets. ‘Shoes 
are going to $20 a pair,’”’ he told the 
“Recorder” correspondent. “Labor is 
high, leather higher and the labor situa- 
tion is such that we cannot depend or 
rather look for any relief for at least a 
year. The Government seems to have 
started an investigation on the high 
cost of living, and whether this will 
have any effect, time alone will tell.” 

Mr. Hogan believes that beaver 
browns, grays, mahogany, blacks and 
patent leathers will dominate this Fall. 
He is also of the opinion that lace shoes 
will sell 5 to 1 of buttons. 


Manager Robert Reports 


Manager Rene Robert of the Leon 
Godchaux Company shoe department 
is also back with particularly the same 
news as brought back by Mr. Hogan. 
Mr. Robert visited Boston and Brook- 
lyn, saying that the shoe market is very 
much upset. “Materials are scarce 
and the labor situation is frightful,”’ is 
the way Mr. Robert commented on his 
trip. 


AT MAISON BLANCHE 


Manager Stern Says Fall Shoes 
Will Sell at $14 Per Pair 


Manager Sol Stern of the Maison’ 


Blanche Company, Ltd., shoe depart- 
ment returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip and reports that he secured 
everything he went after, including a 
big Fall stock which he expects to 
receive shortly.. Mr. Stern said that 
the labor situation is fearful and that 
shoes are going up every day. “We 
are going to have a dandy Fall stock,” 


said Mr. Stern, “with nothing less than 
$14 per. There will be some higher, 
of course, but I don’t see how they can 
sell for any less unless they steal the 


- Jeather.”’ 2 


At present Maison Blanche store is 
having a clearing sale of $12 values for 
$6.50. “‘We-sold 300 pairs the other 
day,” Mr. Stern said, “and if it keeps 
up at this rate we will be cleaned out in 
jig time.” 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 


Regarding Fall Shoe Business 
and Buying 


Roth Shoe Store reports receiving 
Fall goods and are preparing for a Fall 
display about August 15. They are 
having a clearing sale at present and 
report business was never better. If 
the sales keep up they will soon be en- 
tirely out of white shoes, which have 
been going good. 

Manager Earl Jacobs of the Walk- 
Over store reports that his brother, I. R. 
Jacobs, is on a business trip to Boston, 
Brooklyn, Haverhill, Lynn and New- 
buryport, “trying” to buy shoes. 
“There was a time when we could say 
we were going to buy shoes, but now we 
must say that we are going to try and 
buy some shoes.” 

‘Business at the Walk-Over is phe- 
nomenal,” said Mr. Jacobs. “People are 
buying four pairs at a time, anticipating 
a raise. It’s the wise who are buying a 
year’s supply. Men’s tan high are 
going good at present and whites are 
almost out.” 

Manager Phil Schiro of the Roth 
Shoe Store returned from a trip which 
was intended for business and pleasure. 
He visited Chicago, New York, Atlantic 
City and Washington. 

Louis Sporl reports that oxfords are 
going strongly and that white shoes are 
nearly cleaned out. ‘We look for a 
big Fall business,”’ said Mr. Sporl, “and 
we are fortunate to have our Fall goods 
in.”’ . 
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Manager Ed Wild of the Crossett 
Store is away on a business trip to 
Kansas City and is expected to return 
next week. 


MISS DUFF MARRIES 
Next Meeting of the Local Associa- 
tion, August 20 


Miss Mary Ethel Duff, daughter of 
M. F. Duff, popular secretary of the 
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New Orleans Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, was married recently to Jos. Adams, 
connected with the Chalmette Laundry 
Company of this city. Miss Duff is a 
talented young woman and is as popu- 
lar in her circle of friends as is her 
father in the shoe trade. 

The next monthly meeting of the 
New Orleans Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Association of 
Commerce on Wednesday, August 20. 


Lynchburg Va. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


No Price Objections Have Been 
Made by Public 


The retail trade locally continues 
good, the majority of merchants re- 
porting better’ business’ than for the 
same period last year.’ Up to the 
present there has been little “kicking” 
on the part of the public over the price 
of shoes, purchasers accepting the situ- 
ation in a matter-of-fact way, but re- 
ports of another steep advance in 
prices of footwear next Fall are begin- 
ning to cause much comment, and indi- 
cations are that the public hereabouts 
will be more backward in buying, 
especially in regard to the higher grad 
qualities. 


NO LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


Shoe Workers Have Received 
Increases and Bonuses 


The shoe industry here has been free 


from labor troubles sofar. The workers 
are not organized, but they have al- 
ways got along well with their em- 
ployers, increases and bonuses having 
been granted them at frequent inter- 
vals, especially during the last few 
years. A representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was in the city 
recently, and it was reported that he 
was investigating the advisability of 
attempting to organize the local shoe 
workers. Nothing definite, however, 
has come of his efforts yet, so far as is 
known. 


AT FULL SPEED 


Local Shoe Manufacturing Plants 
Fifty Days Behind on Orders 


Local shoe manufacturing plants are 
still running at full capacity in an effort 


to catch up with orders, but are yet far 


behind. The Craddock-Terry Com- 
pany, the largest shoe manufacturers 
here, are about 50 days behind in filling 
orders, and a similar situation prevails 
in other factories. The Craddock- 
Terry men have been off the road now 
for about two months, and they will 
not be sent back before perhaps the 
latter part of September, giving the 
factories a chance to catch up with the 
orders. 


PROFIT SHARING 


The Craddock-Terry Company 
Distributes $28,000 


In keeping with a _ profit-sharing 
scheme recently put into effect by the 
Craddock-Terry Company, to operate 
from the first of the year, the company 
on August 1 distributed $28,000 among 
its employes. Under the company’s 
plan, every one in the organization, 
from the president down, is a sharer in 
the profits. The second distribution, 
covering the last six months of the year, 
will be payable February 1. The com- 
pany now is working out a plan for sell- 
ing stock to employes at par, and al- 
ready applications for from one to ten 
shares have been received. 

This company has had a wonderful 
growth and harmony of operation since 
its organization 31 years ago. 


Chicago 


EXCELLENT BUSINESS RE- 
PORTED 
Despite Erratic Newspaper Com- 
ment on Shoe Prices 
There is so much in the news regard- 
ing profiteering, combined with the 





wide agitation for lower cost of living, 
that considerable, erratic comment is 
directed towards shoes. Practically 
every day the newspapers contain in- 
terviews, explanations and sarcastic re- 
marks bearing on the high prices of 
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shoes. These no doubt have an in- 
fluence on the public, as reflected in the 
many queries the purchasers make of 
shoe salesmen in attempting to learn 
the reasons for present-day prices. 
Despite the agitation about excessive 
prices and the troubled industrial situa- 
tion, shoe merchants continue to do an 
excellent business. 


Sales Induce Activity 


The past week in the Chicago trade 
can be recorded as very successful. 
Marshall Field & Co., Mandel Bros., 
and Carson, Pirie, Scoot & Co. have 
commenced final clearance sales, each 
of limited duration. White footwear 
has been selling exceptionally well, due 
to the fine warm weather prevailing 
and the unusual values offered. 


SIGNS DISPLAYED 


Curme & Feltman Co. Announce 
Increased Prices 

Large signs are prominently displayed 
in the windows of all the Chicago stores 
operated by Curme & Feltman Co., 
announcing that the $4.00 and $5.00 
shoes, on September 1, will be in- 
creased to $5.00 and $6.00, and the 
sign reads that “‘These prices are lower 
than the actual increased cost of pro- 
duction.” 


BUYERS IN MARKET 


Report Good Business Especially 


from Grain Belt 


Buyers are in the Chicago market in 
much larger numbers than ever before. 
They are visiting more wholesalers 
than is their usual custom, in an effort 
to secure necessary merchandise. Due 
to the fact that many of the wholesale 
houses have done a remarkable in-stock 
business in the past month, their stocks 
are in such shape as would not warrant 
immediate shipments of large orders. 
This condition makes it difficult for the 
visiting merchant to obtain the styles 
and numbers he wants for immediate 
delivery, therefore his efforts comprise 
extensive shopping. 

Merchants from Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas report disap- 
pointment among the farmers on their 
Winter wheat crop, due to excessively 
hot weather. They say the cost of. 
harvesting this year’s crops breaks all 
records in the wage history of the grain 
belt. As high as 80 cents and $1 an 
hour with board is made to competent 
farm hands in sections of harvesting 
activity. Nevertheless, the farmers 
stand to gain an immense amount of 
wealth, which is mucli better diffused 
this year than ever before. Merchants 
located throughout the grain belt are 
experiencing wonderful business. 
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J. RALPH BAKER SHOE COMPANY, BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS, = 2. A 


THE BAKER SHOE 


STANDARDIZED STOCK No. 
100% LEATHER a = 























“THE OH! LOOK” 
Made in Dark Ma- 
' In Stock hogany Leather. 
Tongues Full Fleece 
Lined. Is Ready. 


WIDTHS A-D SIZES 6-11 


The Latest Model worn by 
the finest trade—not too 
extreme. 


Price $7.75 


GOOD SHOES 


Our Quality will be maintained and we will continue to 
make shoes 100% leather, no substitutes being used. 


J. Ralph Baker Company 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Haverhill 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS IN 
NEW LOCATION 


Former Haverhill Concern Estab- 
lishes Its Plant in South 
Boston District 


Bancroft Walker Company, manu- 
facturer of the Walk-Croft-Process line 
of women’s shoes, has removed from 
Haverhill, where it has been located for 
several years. Bancroft Walker Com- 
pany’s factory is now at 2 Wormwood 
Street, Boston, where equipment is 
being installed and all preparations 
made for the production of Walk- 
Croft-Process shoes on a larger and 
more efficient scale than before. In 
its new location the business will be 
developed with increased quantity and 
improved quality of production. Con- 
tracts have been signed with the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


NO EXCESSIVE PROFITS 


Local Shoe Merchants Are Ready ™ 
for Investigation 


Haverhill merchants, selling shoes at 
retail, say that they will welcome an 
opportunity to show that they are not 
making excessive profits on their sales. 
Gross and net profits, they say, are two 
very different propositions. These are 
often confused in statements made in 
the public press. Net profits, they 
claim, are around 6 to 10 per cent, more 
oftener the former than the latter. 
Original cost prices are usually taken 
as the basis for selling and not the re- 
placement value of the goods. If mer- 
chants pay more for shoes, as they have 
been doing of late, they must advance 
the price in proportion, but not with 
any ideas of profiteering. 


MANY FIBRE CASES USED 


As a Means of Lessening Cost of 
Packing and Transporting Shoes 


So far as is consistent with efficient 
packing and transportation methods 
Haverhill shoe manufacturers are utiliz- 
ing fibre cases to a greater extent than 
ever before. Practically all the shoes 
which go from Haverhill by express 
are packed in fibre containers. Those 
which are shipped by freight must 
necessarily, from the longer hauls and 
heavier handling, be packed in wooden 
cases. There is a substantial difference 
in the prices of these two kinds of con- 
tainers. A fibre case holding 36 pairs 
average to cost 30 cents, while a wooden 
36 pair case costs 90 cents. In other 
words, the wooden box costs three 
times as much as the fibre case. The 


latter effects an economy which is of 
importance to manufacturers and their 
customers. 


OCCUPYING NEW FACTORY 
QUARTERS 
In Modern Building with Increased 
Producing Facilities 

The Malbon Shoe Company, which 
recently removed from its factory on 
Essex Street to the Tilton Building on 
the same thoroughfare, now occupies 
more than 21,000 square feet of floor 
space. In the new location they will 
have a daily capacity of 1,600 to 1,800 
pairs of women’s fine turn footwear. 
At the beginning, the daily output will 
be about 1000 pairs. The space occu- 
pied is on the second floor where the 
Hamel Shoe Machinery Company was 
formerly located. 

The Malbon Shoe Company’s busi- 
ness has been increasing steadily during 
the past year, necessitating the present 
new quarters. Increases are to be 
made in the number of styles on new 
lasts and patterns, with both high and 
low heels. Jacob Bloomfield is general 
manager, and Frank S. Atwood is 
manager of production. 
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ADAMS COMPANY LEAVES 
HAVERHILL 


Removes to Nearby Town Where 
Increased Factory Space 
Will Be Available 


F. E. Adams Shoe Company, manu- 
facturers of women’s high grade turns, 
has removed from its factory on Granite 
Street to a new plant in the neighboring 
town of Seabrook, N. H. The Sea- 
brook plant, which was formerly used 
as an annex to the Haverhill factory, 
will, in future, be used for the exclusive 
production of the Adams company’s line. 
The space in the Haverhill plant vacat- 
ed by the Adams concern has been 
leased by Witherell & Dobbins Com- 
pany, shoe manufacturers, who will 
utilize it for the manufacture of wood 
heels. 


CONCERN NOW INCORPORATED 


Local Shoe Manufacturing Concern 
Under Mass. Laws 


H. S. Collins Company, shoe manu- 
facturers of this city, recently was in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws 
with a capital stock of $80,000. The 
officers are: President, Bernard L 
Collins; Vice-president, Floyd Collins; 
Treasurer, H. S. Collins; and Clerk, 
Fred Tilton. 


Boston 


A “RECORDER” VISITOR 


A. E. Schulein Motors Here from 
Illinois 


A. E. Schulein of Rockford, Ill., was 
a visitor at the “Recorder” office on 
Monday last. Mr Schulein motored 
with his wife and young son from his 
home at Rockford, leaving there on 
Sunday, August 3. He will stay here 
only a short time, returning by auto- 
mobile. Mr. Schulein was a visitor in 
Boston about six weeks ago and during 
that time made a study of the market 
with a view to placing orders for Fall. 
He is much interested in combating 
the pernicious propaganda that is being 


. Circulated throughout the newspapers 


in regard to the reasons for high prices 
of shoes. Mr. Schulein is strongly of 
the opinion that the newspapers of 
the country should be educated to givé 
the correct presentation of facts as 
they relate to the retail shoe trade. 
He is also a firm believer in organiza- 
tion. His paper, “Co-operation and 
Building a Future for State Associa- 
tion,” given before the Illinios Shoe 
Retailers’ Association Convention re- 
cently, contained constructive matter 
for the promotion of association work. 


A NEW ORLEANS BUYER 


T. Arrow of Charles A. Kaufman 
Company Arrives 

T. Arrow of the Chas. A. Kaufman 
Company, retail shoe merchants of New 
Orleans, is in Boston. Mr. Arrow 
arrived in this city on Wednesday 
morning and immediately “reported” 
at the “Recorder” office. He tells us 
that general business is good in his city, 
that the public seems satisfied to pay 
the somewhat advanced prices which 
the merchants have been obliged to ask. 

“The prices now seem to be almost 
exorbitant,”’ said Mr. Arrow, “and we 
have felt that the public have reached 
their limit. Yet we are obliged to 
charge the higher prices on account of 
the advanced prices which we are 
obliged to pay. I am, however, in 
order to keep prices down and keep the 
public satisfied, selling a shoe for $9 
for which I have already paid $10.” 

Mr. Arrow came here on a buying 
trip and says that he has been fairly 
successful. He will remain in Boston 
for a few days more aud can be found 
at the Hotel Essex. He predicts a 
prosperous Fall and Winter season and 
says that crops are wonderfully good 
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“‘Government—An Instrument of Useful Public Service.” 


Such was the truly democratic idea which dominated the career of Martin Van 
Buren, Sterling American, President; during the stormy days of 1837 to 1841. His 
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all around. Mr. Kaufman carries a 
sales force of about 25 persons, with 
more women employed than men. He 
conducts special sales about two or 
three times a year and gives his com- 
munity the benefit of bargains picked 
up all over the country. When Mr. 
Arrow gets back to New Orleans he con- 
templates a big school shoe sale. 


TWO ONE-LEGGED VETS 


High Prices for Shoes Do Not 
Worry Them 


The increasing cost of shoes is not 
bothering two Greater Boston world 
war veterans to any great extent. Of 
course there’s a reason. 

The vets are Francis Healey of 





Everett and John J. Sullivan of Malden. 
These boys fought side by side in many 
of the great battles of the terrible con- 
flict, with other brave lads of the 101st 
regiment. 

Healey lost his left leg, Sullivan his 
right. 

Healey and Sullivan went shopping 
recently, both on crutches. They en- 
tered a shoe store. “We want a pair 
of shoes,” said Healey. When the 
salesman brought a pair, Healey tried 
on the left shoe, while Sullivan took the 
right. 

“Perfect fit,”” said the clerk. 

“Good day,” said the war heroes as 
they marched out of the store, after 
going 50-50 on the bill. 


Brockton 


ASSIST IN PRICE INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Manufacturers Ready to Do Every- 
thing in Their Power to Keep 
Shoes at Reasonable Prices 


Brockton shoe manufacturers express 
themselves as ready to assist the 
Federal authorities in every way as 
regards an investigation concerning the 
manufacturing and selling of shoes. 
The sentiment of the trade here is that 
with the constant increase in the cost 
of materials, labor and other expenses 
that-there has been no way of avoiding 
increased prices. President John S. 
Kent of the Brockton Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association states that it is time 
for a good “show-down” as regards 
trade conditions in general and states 
that the organization welcomes any 
action which may be taken to stabilize 
trade conditions. Harold C. Keith of 
George E. Keith Company says that 
his concern will co-operate in any in- 
vestigation which may be conducted in 
regard to so-called profiteering in the 
manufacture and sale of shoes. 


BUILDING NEW FACTORY 


Concern Has New Plant Under 
Construction 


The Acme Heel Company of this city 
has begun the construction of a brick 
factory on North Montello Street. The 
building will be five stories in height, 
140 by 60 feet and of mill construction. 
It is expected to be ready for occupancy 
about the middle of December. Linus 
H. Shaw, who is president and treasurer 
of the Acme Heel Company, says that 
a rapidly growing business, together 
with the owner of his present quarters 
needing more room, has brought about 
the construction of the new building. 


The Acme Heel Company will occupy 
the basement and three upper floors of 
the structure, the two remaining floors 
being under lease to other concerns. 


LASTERS’ WAGE INCREASE 


Substantial Advance for These 
Workers on Women’s Shoes 


The importance of women’s welt 
shoe production in Brockton is em- 
phasized by a new price list which has 
gone into effect for the lasting depart- 
ments. By an agreement made between 
the Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Lasters’ Local, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, also 
the Lasters’ Federation of Southeastern 
Massachusetts, a new schedule stand- 
ardizing women’s shoe lasting prices 
has been agreed upon. This plan calls 
for a substantial advance. W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company, which has a factory 
for the exclusive production of women’s 
footwear, has made a special agreement 
for its lasting department, also provid- 
ing a substantial wage increase. 
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WILL BUILD FACTORY 


Shoe Concern Making Plans for 
the Erection of Building 


The Progress Shoe Company, which 
is now located in a factory in the Mon- 
tello district, is making plans for a new 
factory building to be occupied by 
the concern. The contemplated plant 
will be located in Montello, will cover 
at least 10,000 feet of floor space and 
allow a daily production of about 70 
dozen pairs of shoes. The capital of 
the company is to be increased to cover 
the larger production. 


NEW HOURS FOR LAST 
FACTORIES 


Arrangements Completed for 
Operation of Local Plants 
on 48-Hour Basis 


Brockton last manufacturers, as well 
as those in nearby towns, are now oper- 
ating their plants on a 48-hour week 
schedule. These concerns include: the 
Brockton Last Company, Woodard & 
Wright Last Co., Mawhinney Last Co., 
Sturgis-Jones Last Co. and Masterson 
Bros. of this city; Belcher Last Co. of 
Stoughton and Arnold Bros. & Co. of 
North Abington, Mass. Ten per cent 
advance in wages of mixed last makers 
went into effect last week. A further 
15 per cent advance takes effect 
September 1. 


NEW ISSUE OF STOCK 


Authorized by Stockholders of 
Shoe Manufacturing Concern 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Company of 
this city will increase their preferred 
stock from $2,500,000 to $5,500,000. 
Stockholders of the concern have 


- authorized the issuance of this stock. 


The company states that the increase 
is made necessary on account of the 
large demand for the Douglas line in 
the United States and foreign countries. 


Worcester, Mass. 


THE RETAIL TRADE 


News of Shoe Merchants and Shoe 
Prices ‘ 

William Hughes, manager of Rice & 
Hutchins, Inc., store at 279 Main St., 
left Tuesday, August 12, for New York 
and Philadelphia, where he will spend 
his vacation. 

Mr. Frost, who was formerly with 
the Walkover Shoe Company, has just 
been discharged from the service. He 
has been overseas for more than a year. 


Several pairs of $18.00 gray kid boots, 
placed in stock in one of the local shops, 
acted as an advance agent of higher 
prices for this city. However, from 
the duplicate orders that are being 
placed these boots will have plenty of 
company in the near future. 


REGARDING SALES 
Cut Price and Alteration Events 


Few local shoe stores are having cut 
price sales. The majority are busy 
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BAREFOOT SANDALS. ARE NOT GUILTY 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Boots—Scouts—Romeos for At Once 
Sandals—Oxfords—Mary Janes for Spring, 1920 


Catalog and Price List Ready 


HAGERSTOWN SHOE & LEGGING CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
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“HUBTIP” Xo, MEt™L TP” SHOE LACES | 


APPEAL TO THE CUSTOMER WHO NEEDS SHOE LACES 
THAT NEVER LOSE THEIR TIPS 
THAT NEVER FRAY OUT 


HUBTIPS BEING MADE OF BEST BRAID WILL 
OUTWEAR SEVERAL PAIRS OF THE ORDINARY 


pa ao or po es 93.28 
in. per . Strings .... $3. 
54 oe pet = iT) imu 3.65 
D ASSORTMENT CABINET 


Women’s or Men’s Men’s 
27 in. per gro. Strings .. . .$2.20 
30 it) ii) it) e ry 
Men’s 63 in. per gro. Strings... 4.0 
7% «8 4 “ 4.45 -~ et gee CABINET 18 pair 36 in 
F ASSORTMENT CABINET 24° 45 “ Le re 
= pair = in _ * 7 18“ 
2 ty “oe . 
A ASSORTMENT CABINET 
E ASSORTMENT CABINET 36 pair 36 in ORDER A TRIAL CABINET 
18 “ee 45 it 


6 pele os ig “ 54“ COUNTER DISPLAY EASEL 


‘FRANK W. WHITCHER CO.--Mfrs.--Boston and Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Retailer Knows 


and appreciates a beau- 
tiful, snug fitting heel that 
stands up and eliminates 





complaint. 


UAC 


W ood Heel 


Fasteners 


overcome many of the old 
difficulties and faults of 
loose, shaky, gaping wood 
heels. 











Investigate and specify in some of your lines 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON 


BRANCHES: 


Auburn, Me............. 87 Main Johnson City, N. Y......124 Main Mow Votes oc ooskcbe. 37 Warren 
* Brockton, Mass........ 93 Centre Lymm Mass... 2.0 oc00000 306 Broad P 

Chicago......... 18 South Market Marlboro, Mass....... 11 Florence rapes, pe — os 

Cincinnati......... 708 Broadway Milwaukee ........... 258 Fourth Rochester, N. Y......... 130 Mill 


-++++++-145 Essex §= New Orleans........ . Louis..............1423 Olive 
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| Full Grain Black 
: Glazed Horse 





Strong as Horse 
Soft as Kid 


Pleases the wearer 








ts the Retailer 





Demand the ORIGINAL GLAZED HORSE 








ID from your shoe manufacturer 





ws B. D. Ejsendrath Tanning Co. / 
Tannery Y 


Chicago RACINE Boston Y 
130 N. Wells St. WISCONSIN 195South St. , OY 
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selling goods at regular prices, the only 
markdowns coming in odds and ends. 

Mark F. Cosgrove, The Shoeman, is 
conducting an alteration sale. -A new 
modern front is being installed in his 
store, 550 Main Street. Mr. Cosgrove 
is one of the veteran shoe men of this 
city. For many years he was located 
on Front Street. 


HUNTING BOOTS 


Hard Wear Overseas—Still in Good 
Condition 


In October, 1917, Lieutenant Brown 
of this city, who wa3 then “Somewhere 
in France,” received from Derr & Sand- 
quist two pairs of field boots. These 
reached Lieutenant Brown in good con- 
dition and on his return to this country 
he brought them with him. Although 
the boots have seen some hard service 
“over there,’ Lieutenant Brown feels 
that he will have hunting boots for the 
rest of his life. 


Manager Anderson Convalescing 


Arthur Anderson, buyer and manager 
of P. L. Rider Rubber Company, has 
been ill for eleven weeks. He is 


steadily improving, making his first 
trip to Boston for the firm this past 
week. Mr. Anderson is a 100 per cent 
association man and all the boys are 
anxious to see him on the job every day. 

Mark Barberian, 78 Front St., is sell- 
ing out his stock of shoes owing to the 
fact that on September 1 he will open 
his new store at 551 Main St., where he 
will carry clothing and men’s furnish- 
ings only. 


VACATIONS IN ORDER 


Mentioning Messrs. Anderson, 
Swift and Kenyon 


Vacation seems to be the order of the 
day among shoe buyers about the city. 
Alfred Anderson and family (accom- 
panied by their faithful Maxwell) are 
cruising somewhere in America. 

Carl Swift, manager of the Emerson 
Shoe Store, has just returned from his 
annual “tanning process.” One look 
at the gentleman is convincing proof 
that he was not selling shoes the past 
few weeks. 

Frank Kenyon, the genial manager 
of the Regal Shoe Store, is spending his 
vacation in Providence and vicinity. 


St Louis 


BIG CITY TRADE 


G. M. Hasen Associated With 
Lippmann 


George M. Hasen, who formerly 
traveled for the James Clark Leather 
Company, covering the down-town 
trade in St. Louis and also the exclusive 
trade in Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and 
other large cities, has associated him- 
self with the G. E. Lippmann Shoe Com- 
pany and will take care of the big city 
trade for the company. Mr. Hasen has 
also, during hi; traveling experience, 
represented Lunn & Sweet of Auburn, 
Me., in California and the Far West and 
likewise traveled for the Pedigo-Weber 
Shoe Company in Texas and the South- 
west. 


NEW JOBBING HOUSE 


George Warren Brown Is 
Recuperating 


A new jobbing concern which has 
opened for business recently in the 
Washington Avenue district is the Allen 
Shoe Company, which has quarters 
just west of Seventeenth Street, close to 
the general wholesale shoe section. The 
new concern is carrying stock and will 
also make a feature of market buying 
trade. Later a traveling force will be 


added to its activities. 


George Warren Brown, chairman of 
the board of the Brown Shoe Company, 
Inc., who returned some time since from 
a recuperation trip following a surgical 
operation at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, has gone to Rye Beach, N. 
H., for the remainder of the heated 
term. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Brown. Just before his departure he 
gave an outing party to a considerable 
number of his executives at his country 
place on the Meramac River near St. 
Louis. 


J. G. SAMUELS IN EAST 


Bernard-Weiss Shoe Company Has 
New Quarters 


Julian G. Samuels, of the Samuels 
Shoe Company, is still in the East 
combining his vacation period with 
some very active hustling in connection 
with the delivery of the goods bought by 
the company early in the Spring for 
Fall delivery. Mr. Samuels, who is 
expected back in a short time, is spend- 
ing the first four or five days of each 
week attending to shipment pushing 
and the remainder at Atlantic City and 
other resorts within easy reach of his 
business activity. 

The Bernard-Weiss Shoe Company is 
the name of a jobbing concern which 
will occupy new quarters being con- 
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structed for the company on the north 
side of Washington Avenue, between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets. 
The new building is in the center of the 
St. Louis shoe district and will run 
through to Lucas Avenue, thus giving 
exceptional shipping facilities at the 
rear of the building. The new structure 
will be ready for occupancy early in 
September, according to present ex- 
pectations. 


ADDITIONAL SPACE 

Taken by A. H. Gaines-Gordon Co. 

The St. Louis branch of the A. H. 
Gaines-Gordon Co., of New York, has 
taken over considerable additional space 
in the building in which it has offices 
and salesrooms, having leased about 
8,000 square feet, or the entire top 
floor, at 1627 Washington Avenue. This 
space will be used to carry stock and 
will be in readiness therefor by Sep- 
tember 1, if not sooner. The office on 
the ground floor has been remodeled and 
given a new front entrance, together 
with more satisfactory window display 
space on either side. Leo Gordon, vice- 
president of the company, is in charge 
of the local office and recently returned 
from a trip to headquarters. 


ON A VACATION 

R. N. Warmack in Virginia 

R. N. Warmack, head of the sales 
executive department of:the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand Branch, is spending the month 
of August at White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., as usual. His family has been at 
that place for a considerable part of 
the Summer, but Mr. Warmack re- 
mained in St. Louis until his usual 
vacation period. 


Increased Capacity 


The new factory building of the 
McElIroy-Sloan Shoe Co., at Twenty- 
first Street and Washington Avenue, is 
being enclosed and roofed in. It is 
expected to be in readiness for the 
machinery in a comparatively short. 
time. The capacity is much needed. 


NORMAN B. COMFORT 


To Succeed the Late Major 
Arthur B. Donnelly ! 
Following the tragic death of Major 
Arthur B. Donnelly of St. Louis, who 
represented the Brockton Rand Com- 
pany, Brockton, Mass., here, a new 
selling agency has been established, 
under the style of the Interstate Mer- 
cantile Company, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
with Mr. Norman B. Comfort in charge. 
Mr. Comfort was for some time asso- 
ciated with Major Donnelly and it is 
generally conceded that he will be a 
welcome figure in the St. Louis market. 
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“Shoe leather wears longer when shoes 


are made right” 


Make the above, or a similar remark, to 
your next boy customer, and watch how it 
awakens his interest. 

The best way to make a staunch friend and 
steady customer of a boy is to get him ask- 

ing questions. 

All boys are thirsty for information. They 

are curious about the way things are made 

and how they work. . 
These facts of boyish character are strong sell- 
ing points for Wonseam shoes. Approached 
from the.angle of explanation rather than 














selling talk, a bare recital of Wonseam con- 
struction and comfort features will convert him 


into an ardent Wonseam patron. He will dis- 
play his newly bought shoes to his friends and 
repeat to them the words of his dealer. 


Wonseam 


PATENTED AND REGISTERED 


SHOES 


Wor't Rip 


A new and patented way of cutting permits 
tongue, quarter and vamp to be made in a single 
piece. This prevents rips and leaks because it 
eliminates all seams but one, and, besides, the 
tongue won’t pull out. 


The only seam is at the back, out of harm’s way 
and guarded by a full length leather backstay 
and three rows of stitching. 


Style is an essential part of the Wonseam 
method. , 


Officers and men of the army use the same per- 
fected last for their strong footwear. 


Colors are black and chocolate. No material but 
the very best goes into long wearing Wonseam 
Shoes. 


Wonseam Shoes 
and the Public 


Consumer magazines, with a number of readers 
estimated at nearly twenty-four million, will 
explain the Wonseam features directly to parents 
and boys. Think of it! Close to one person in 
every four in the United States being told about 
Wonseam Shoes. Write to us so that we may 
put you in touch with the nearest Wonseam 


jobber. 


W. H. GRIFFIN COMPANY 


Manchester 


New Hampshire 
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elie Market 
Review of Leather 
Supplies and Prices 
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Strong Demand for Leather Continues 


Price Not So Much a Difficulty as Ability to Obtain Stock—Investigation - 
of Market Conditions Welcomed 


The present agitation is against high- 
priced commodities. There are out- 
spoken demands at Washington and 
elsewhere for investigation of the prices 
of leather and shoes. While it is true 
that prices of leather have reached the 
highest point yet and shoes will be con- 
siderably advanced in price, investiga- 
tion will be welcomed by those who are 
manufacturing and dealing in these 
commodities. 

It is difficult to understand how an 
investigation will help tanners to make 
leather at any lower prices than the 
basis of today’s raw material. There is 
no industry which advances prices with 
greater reluctance than that. devoted to 
the manufacture of shoes. Price has 
not been so much the disturbing factor 
of late as the difficulty of obtaining 
leather. 

There is little change in the general 
situation over a week.ago. The market 
is buoyant and tanners are very busy 
delivering leather which has already 
been contracted for. They are not 
anxious, however, to accept any more 
business for future delivery at current 
market prices. Many shoe manu- 
facturers are buying leather today in 
accordance with their contracted sales 
of shoes. The merchant will depend 
during the next few months on the 
volume of orders from shoe buyers. 
Large wholesalers have felt in a mood to 
place sizable orders against the possi- 
bility of shortage in the future and still 
higher prices. 


Sole Leather 

A heavy demand for desirable lines of 
whole stock and offal is evident and 
tanners have larger call for the best 
grades of backs and bends than they 
can supply. Consumers have come to 
realize that prices are not likely to be 
lower and they are covering on pros- 
pective orders. 


Sole leather is being shigned out on 
contract about as fast as it comes in and 
prices are gradually moving up and 
particularly in desirable weights. While 
much depends on tannage and hide, 
quotations are as follows on dry hide 
hemlock: No. 1, heavy, 58 to 60c per 
pound; No. 2, heavy, 56 to 58c per 
pound; No. 3, heavy, 54c per pound. 
In the Eastern markets there is a 
scarcity of desirable hemlock sides with 
a good call for domestic and export trade. 

Union sole is well cleaned up and 
tanners state that they are refusing 
new business daily, because they cannot 
make immediate delivery and do not 
care to accept contracts ahead of future 
tannery receipts. Cow backs and light 


steers are selling in good volume at 94c, 
and some tanners are asking 95 to 96c. 
Heavy union steer sole leather is sold 
at 90c, with some quoting 92. 

Quotations on oak sole are the highest 
on record and it is generally talked, 
that even higher levels will be reached. 
Prime scoured bends have sold as high 
as $1.20 in good lots. Backs are selling 
at 97c to $1.00, although 98c is about 
the market. 

Chrome sole is being cut up in larger 
quantities and there is a strong call for 
green hide, heavy sides. Such stock 7 
and 8 to 10 iron, easily brings 65c per 
foot for first quality and 6 to 9 iron, 60c; 
heavy dry hide and 7 to 10 iron, has 
sold at 55 to 60c in sample lots. 


Sole Leather 


Hemlock Sole, heavy, No. 1 
Hemlock Sole, seconds, mid 

Oak Sole, No. 1 bends 

Oak Sole, No. 1 backs, all weights 


- Union steers, flat 


Union, cows, flat 

Offal, hemlock heads 
Offal, hemlock bellies 
Offal, hemlock shoulders 
Union offal, heads 

Oak offal, heads 


Chrome, S. A. dry hide, 74 to 10 iron sides 
- Chrome, green hide, 6 to 8 iron sides 


1910 1918 1919 
Cents per pound 
56@57 58 

54@55 
85 @92 
80@85 
84@85 
80@83 
17@18 
23@25 
38@40 
24@25 
27@28 

Cents per foot 
43@50 55 
—@50 55 


®©®® OOOO OOO 


Upper leather quotations are not given owing to the wide range of prices which 
depend also on quality and ability to get the stock. 
Hides and Skins 


1910 1918 1919 
Cents per pound 
—@30 
—@28 
—@21 
34@44 
—@34 
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GALLUN’S 


MANDARIN SIDES 


A chrome tanned side leather made in a glazed and boarded 
finish and offered in two colors. Mandarin Sides are strikingly 
attractive and of the highest integrity. They are designed to 
meet the call for fine shoes that can be sold at prices demanded 
by the great majority. 


QUALITY 


NORWEGIAN VEALS 


One of Gallun’s specialty leathers—a heavy, rugged, high grade 
leather for storm and street wear. 
The texture of this leather is unusually fine and it is suitable for 


both men’s and women’s shoes. 
Norwegian Veals will be found in the lines of discriminating shoe 


manufacturers making a quality shoe. 
This leather is produced in two colors and black. 


LEATHERS 


VIKING CALF 


A strong grained mellow calfskin that is moisture-repellent. 
This leather does not peal or chip and is especially adapted for 
a high grade shoe for’ Fall and Winter wear. Viking Calf is 
favorably known and universally used. It takes a brilliant 
polish and is offered for the coming season in five colors and 


black. 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS, Inc. 
H. A. ELY, Manager, 11 EAST STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clinton Clark © 
on Pike’s Peak 
June 28— ‘**Some Smile”’ 
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Traveling, Sine Salesmen 


Activities of our Trade Ambassadors 
On and Off the Road 


Sky Time Drive, Canon City, Col., June 23 
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Wet Alkali Flat 
Between Magdalena and 
Datil, N. M.—June 28 


Auto Trip Across the Continent 


Clinton Clark, who represents C. P. 
Ford & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., in the 
states of Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and Miss- 
issippi, recently returned from a thirty- 
day auto trip to California and return, 
and is now back at the factory looking 
over the Spring samples and preparing 
for the coming season. 

Mr. Clark reports: that a_ cross- 
country auto trip is the best vacation 
obtainable, but adds that “‘you’re sure 
to meet with some very poor roads and 
you want to have a machine that’s a 
good hill climber, and also one that can 


pull you through any amount of mud.” 


From Rochester, Mr. Clark followed 
the Lincoln Highway to Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Then he traveled over the 
Lincoln and Denver highways to Den- 
ver, Colorado. From here, he took the 
Santa Fe trail through New Mexico and 
Arizona and across the Navajo desert, 
stopping on the way to visit the Grand 
Canyon, the Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado Springs and the Garden of the 
Gods. 

Crossing the mountains, Mr. Clark 


followed the southern route through 
Cajon Pass into California where he 
visited San Bernadino, Redlands, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Big Trees and San Francisco. 
The return trip was made by way of 
Salt Lake City and the southern route. 


THE IOWA NATIONAL 


Secretary Prescott Writes Some 
News Notes 


The Iowa National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association will have its next meeting 
at the New Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6, at a one o'clock luncheon. 
“This,” says Secretary Prescott, “‘will 
be a new hotel for Des Moines and will 
be the headquarters for the Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association. We 
will make a membership drive at the 
opening.” 

“President L. D. Ream is in Indiana 
at the present writing -on a vacation. 
He anticipates getting back to Des 
Moines for our first meeting in Septem- 
ber. Every shoe traveler is accord- 
ingly invited to be present at this im- 


portant meeting, which will be of 
interest to every shoe traveler.” 

J. E. Wm. Prescott, secy.-treas. of 
the Iowa National Shoe Assocation, 
has been at Lake Okoboji for the past 
month. He left there for the office of 
the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, August 15, and anticipates 
starting out on the Spring trip im- 
mediately. 


George F. Parry Is Appointed 


Williams, Hoyt & Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of Pla-Mate Shoes, an- 
nounce the appointment of George F. 
Parry, formerly with the McCord- 
Donovan Shoe Company, as Pacific 
Coast man for the Pla-Mate line, suc- 
ceeding Bob Cardwell, who recently 
joined the sales force of the Leach Shoe 
Company. 


MENZ ‘EASE’? CONVENTION 
Annual Event Held July 20 


The annual sales convention of the 
Menzies Shoe Company was held in 
Milwaukee during the week of July 20. 

This season the Menz “Ease” Line 
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DELIVERIES for OCTOBER 


We are "COMING ACROSS" this season, 
with POSITIVELY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE LINE 
of WOMEN'S BOOTS AND OXFORDS, of THE 
PLANT PROCESS, we have ever presented 
to you. 


A SUPREME EFFORT has been made to add a 
DAINTINESS and REFINEMENT to our shoes 
such as will make EACH STYLE SHOWN, a 
THING of BEAUTY. 


YOU who may have received a partial 
shipment of BOOTS for FALL from us, will 
BE GLAD TO KNOW that WE CAN AGGEPT 
DUPLICATE ORDERS on these for OCTOBER 
DELIVERY at somewhat LESS than the 
PRESENT MARKET PRIOES. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AT ONCE. 


MANGHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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will consist of work and service shoes 

for men and boys, which are to be made 

in the new factory at Fond du Lac, 
* Wisconsin. 

This year the line is considerably 
longer and stronger than ever before. 
The men were very enthusiasticover the 
character of leathers being cut ard the 
superior workmanship that showed up 
in the stock shoes. They have left for 
their territories, realizing that this 
season’s line is the longest and most 
attractive line of service shoes they have 
ever carried. 

JACK GALWAY MOVES 
Popular Member of R. A. T. S. S. 
Going to New York 

Jack Galway, popular member of the 
R. A. T. S. S., who represents C. P. 
Ford & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., in New 
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JACK GALWAY 
With C. P. Ford & Co. 


York and New England, is packing up 
his belongings preparatory to moving 
to New York City, where he will be 
located at the New York office of the 
company, 127 Duane Street. 

In addition to his New England terri- 
tory, Mr. Galway will cover New York 
City and the Bronx, and will employ an 
assistant to cover the city of Phil- 
adelphia. . 

Mr. Galway is well known in the 
New York City field, and looks for a 
big increase in business now that he will 
be able to devote the greater part of his 
time to this market. 


A SUCCESSFUL TRAVELER 
E. M. Welton Sells Smith- Wallace 
Shoes 
E. M. Welton with the Smith-Wal- 
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lace Shoe Company has traveled nearly 
thirty years for this firm. 

Mr. Welton’s territory comprises 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and northwestern Iowa. 

Mr. Welton says that if his territory 
wes confined only to northwestern Iowa, 
the volume of his business would be 
more than satisfactory. 

Mr. Welton has been successful in 
bringing many members of the trade to 
the sample rooms which he has opened 
up in various cities along his route. 


A SALES CONFERENCE 


The Nunn-Bush Shoe Travelers 
in Territories 


The Nunn-Bush salesmen are now in 
their territories after attending their 
sales conference, which was held at the 
factory in Milwaukee during the week 
of July 20. 

This season the Nunn-Bush line will 
consist exclusively of fine and superfine 
dress shoes and American Boy fine 
shoes. 

The Milwaukee factory of the Nunn, 
Bush & Weldon Shoe Company will be 
turned into an exclusive dress shoe 
plant. The work sboes formerly sold 
under the Nunn-Bush brand are now 
being sold under the Menz “Ease” 
trade mark and will be made in a new 
model factory at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
which is now in the course of con- 
struction. 

The superfine line consists of calf and 
kid shoes with scoured oak packer 
soles, whole lift heels, solid leather 
counters and boxes, and uppers stitched 
with silk thread. In addition there is 
a complete line of attractive side leather 
shoes in black and colors. 

The American Boy line will consist of 
boys’ fine shoes only, in calf, kid, black 
and colored sides. 

Both the American Boy line and the 
Nunn-Bush line are to be nationally 
advertised this year in such publica- 
tions as the Saturday Evening. Post, 
American Boy, Boy’s Life, etc. 

Unusual enthusiasm was shown by 
the men during this meeting and all 
left for their territories imbued with 
the idea that it was well within reason 
for each of them to double his sales this 
trip. 


WILL SELL “ JUST WRIGHTS” 


C. E. Lindsay Engaged by South 
Shore House 


C. E. Lindsay of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has been engaged by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass., 
to represent the “Just Wright’’ line 
in southern and southwestern territory. 
Mr. ‘Lindsay will travel in Southern 
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Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and North- 


ern Mississippi. He has covered parts 
of this territory for several seasons 
and is familiar with the needs of the 
merchants in men’s fine shoes. Mr- 
Lindsay has been at the factory in 
Rockland during the past few days to 
get acquainted with the line and to 
look after the preparation of his samples 
for the coming season. 


Will Represent C. Saw’s 


Lieutenant Lyle Johnson, recently 
returned from six months’ service over- 
seas with the tank corps, has been en- 
gaged by the C. Saw Shoe Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., to represent them in 
the states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

Lieutenant Johnson has had con- 


LT. LYLE JOHNSON 
With C.Saw Shoe Co. 


siderable experience in the shoe world, 
having been employed for three years- 
by the Lunn & Sweet Company of 
Auburn, Me., and for one year by the 
Dunn & McCarthy Company of Au- 
burn, N. Y., and looks for a big first 
season with the new line. 


SPRING BUSINESS 


R. Markowitz Prepared to Book 
: Same : 


R. Markowitz announces to the trade- 
that he has received his samples for the 
Spring of 1920 and is displaying them. 
at his New York office, 110 West 34th 
St. These consist of high grade turns 
and welts in snappy new lasts and 
patterns. Through these samples Mr- 
Markowitz is well prepared to boob 
business for the Spring season. 
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tial for successful window displays. 


CWe offer wide-awake shoe merchafits an aprrtualty to use the same business-getting 
show cards that we have been making for Chicago merchants for ten years. 


Our monthly show card service enables you to get the same attractive, hand designed, air 
brushed cards as Chicago's State St. Stores - same quick service -and- for less money. 


Our Service includes-one set of beautiful display frames, to match your fixtures - a set of new original 
price tickets - and every month sixteen decorative seasonable show cards. Furnish your own copy-or let 
our advertising experts give you copy that pulls business right into your store. “This complete 
service is only $4% a month on yearly membership - No money in advance ~ everything sent prepaid. 


Hundreds of shoe dealers from coast to coast are already “cashing- 

in” on this opportunity. Be the first in your field to apply ~ we sell to 

only one shoe dealer in a locality -write us before your competitor does 
which means ‘ACT NOW" Get our September issue, 
made on golden brown mat board ~it will dress up your 
store in autumn attire and boost your fall sales. 


White for full facts — NOW! |. 
 f)7-yASTANDARD SHOW CARD SERVICE Se, ’ 
i “50 W, Washington , Chicago, Illinois 
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y |" years in the show card business in Chicago~and getting bigger and better every day. s 
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Slipper 


a = 

Made of serpentine crepe with tty flora desi, to Princess 
match kimonos. Pink, Blue, m, Rose and Lav- 
ender. Ladies’ om. 3 > ms 

ice $8.50 Dozen Comfortable pon-ton fibre sli; , lined washable 
cloth, with a cuff; corduroy peer: fibre sole; silk bane 
pom. Ladies’ sizes, 3 to 8. 
Price $10.50 Dozen 


These dainty designs invariably 
captivate your feminine customers. 
The line is one of the most sought 
for and salable made. 

Send for samples. 


Cretonne Special prices quoted on quantities. 


Sodet ~————— K. M. STONE IMPORTING CO. 


conten altel pack Uceas tet atten, aie 12-14-16 East 22nd St., 


pom-pom. Blue, Pink and Lavender. Ladies’ ise, 5 to 8. NEW YORK CITY 
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THE CONVENTION 
From a Shoe Traveler’s Viewpoint 


(By Kenneth Romig, with Krohn-Fech- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 


“To my mind, the great value of the 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association is not 
in the definite knowledge and informa- 
tion that may be acquired at the 
various sessions, but rather in the whole- 
some, broadening influence upon its 
active members. 

“The association member and con- 
vention attender is, as a rule, a pro- 
gressive, liberal minded, bright retailer 
In fact, in the last few years, a wonder- 
ful improvement in the broad-minded 
attitude of the average retailer towards 
his fellow merchant and the trade in 
general has been noticeable, and I be- 
lieve this is largely attributable to the 
association. 

“When a salesman does meet the 
little, narrow mind, jealous and dis- 
trustful of his competitor, refusing any 
co-operation or exchange of business 
courtesies, he need not ask, he knows 
at once, that he is not talking to an 
active association member. The idea, 
slogan and fundamental principles of 
the modern retailers’ association is 
antagonistic to and directly the oppo- 
site of all such obsolete and un-Ameri- 
can ideas. It teaches a man to respect 
the ideas and standpoint of his fellow 
dealers, and to realize that he is not in 
business to try to make a living “off his 
competitor,” as some so-called mer- 
chants seem to think, but from a legiti- 
mate retailing of shoes. 

‘However, at this particular period 
in the shoe business, when conditions of 
supply, manufacture and style are un- 
precedented, it indeed behooves the 
entire industry, and especially the re- 
tailer, to flee to the haven of co-operation 
and seek the judgment and advice of as 
many good heads as is at all possible. 
Every retailer, at times, wonders and 
worries over some question of his busi- 
ness, uncertain as to whether he is 
manipulating or managing it in the 
best possible manner. The convention 
gives him the opportunity to bring his 
much mooted question up for open dis- 
cussion among the brightest lights of 
his business, and he will not long be in 
doubt as to whether, in the minds of his 
fellow merchants, he is right, or if 
someone else has an improvement to 
suggest. 


What Makes for Success? 


“Now, conceding the convention to 
be the greatest forward movement in 
recent years, what really makes the 
convention a success? First: its great 


opportunity of sociability and com- 
mingling on a common ground of good- 
will and fellowship of the dealers of a 
great state or section, otherwise un- 
attainable. Second: its definite busi- 
ness value. Without in any way try- 
ing to exaggerate the salesman’s im- 
portance in the industry, I believe the 
entire trade would concede that one of 
the big features contributing to the 
success of any convention is the pres- 
ence of the boys from the road. How 
many dealers would not hesitate to 
attend a convention in some distant 
city, if it were definitely known that no 
salesmen or lines of merchandise would 
be among those present? As a matter 
of fact, is not the salesman with his 
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KENNETH ROMIG 
Urichsville, Ohio 


good-will, enthusiasm and optimism a 
decided factor for success, aside from 
any financial aid he may give to the 
association? And conceding this, does 
he really get a square deal at the hands 
of the association in regard to the pro- 
gram of the average convention? 

‘**At a big expense he is there with his 
line. Business sessions are usually in 
order, morning and afternoon, with en- 
tertainments and banquets in the eve- 
ning, leaving the only opportunity for 
inspection of sample lines at meal time. 
As a consequence of this, any merchant 
who really wishes to see the different 
lines is forced to absent himself from 
some of the meetings of the association, 
and the salesman is forced to disregard 
the wishes of the association officers in 
the same respect, with the result that 
at no session is a really full attendance 
on hand. 
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A Suggestion Is Made 


“With this existing condition in 
mind, let me suggest to the heads of the 
different organizations the following 
measure and program: : 

“First, every line exhibited must be 
subservient to the rules governing the 
same, as to time for display. At, say, 
9.00 to 9.30 a. m., the entire body con- 
venes for the moraing session of the 
convention, and every sample room is 
closed and everybody out, with mer- 
chants and salesmen attending the 
meeting. Eliminate as much as possible 
papers read by different members on 
specialized subjects, substituting a 
Round Table discussion led by some 
live wire competent to get from the 
gathering the best thought and ideas 
in the minimum of time. Rather than 
assigning questions for discussion, let 
the members bring up those subjects in 
which they are most interested, and you 
will not lack for material or topics of 
timely interest to all. At each session 
have at least one Big Head Liner for an 
address, a new outside man, and a leader 
with a real inspirational message worth 
‘while that will ‘go home” and stick. 
Never have any session without such a 
feature. 

“Leave your afternoons open for 
social intercourse and inspection of 
samples. Merchants attend the con- 
vention with this in mind, and many are 
disappointed in not having sufficient 
time for its proper fulfillment. The 
time will not be wasted by allowing the 
afternoon forthe merchants and sales- 
men to use as they see fit. No shoe 
merchant’s time is at all wasted by 
looking at shoes. It would give him 
an opportunity to compare the lines 
that he is now handling with similar 
lines, and at a time like the present, 
when merchandise is at a premium, it 
certainly behooves every merchant to 
know the market as nearly as possible, 
from A to Z. 


A Big, Live Session 


“‘With some such a program in opera- 
tion, it would mean one real big, live 
session with the entire convention, 
members, salesmen, and all associates 
in attendance instead of as now con- 
ducted with two sessions a day, and 
neither one with a really full attend- 
ance. I believe this plan would not 
only meet with the approval of the men 
on the road and insure a greater attend- 
ance upon their part, but also would 
meet with the entire approbation of the 
great majority of the American Shoe 
Retailers, and I commend it to your 
serious consideration, not only as a 
matter of justice to the traveling man 
but as a real decided improvement in 
the conduct of your convention.”’ 
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WOMEN'S VENTILATED PACK-FLAT No. 298X 


Do you always call’ your cus- 
tomers’ attention to MILLER 
SHOE TREES after you have 
sold them shoes. 


? 


Showing Shoe Trees to your cus- 
tomers impresses them with the 
fact that you are interested in the 
welfare of their shoes after they 
leave the store. 


This fact appeals to them. The 
chances are they will come again. 
Try itTand.see. 


Catalog and complete information 
for the asking 


SHOE TREE DIVISION 


O. A. MILLER TREEING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


The most widely circulated book ever 
printed for the shoe trade is the 


Shoe and Leather 


Lexicon 


(Copyrighted and All Rights Reserved) 


Now in its FOURTH edition, enlarged 
and revised, and printed from. new type. 
Three big editions went rapidly, and it is 
still selling fast, for it is a book that 
every seller of shoes will value for refer- 
ence or extended study. It is a recog- 
nized authority in the trade, because of j 
its dependable accuracy. It is compact, 
concise, pocket size, not a word wasted. 

Every member of every sales force: 
ought to have a copy. 


50 cents a copy 
3 copies $1.25 


Send check (or stamps) with order to 
Book Dept., “Boot and Shoe Recorder,” 
207 South Street, Boston. 


Knowledge Is Power 


Your new salespeople need to 
_know the terms of the trade. 


Shoe Store Library Dept. 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Boston, Mass. 
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KEITH KONQUEROR 
FALLIN STOCK CATALOG 











YOUR COPY: 
ON REQUEST! 











THE PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE CO. 


BROCKTON (Campello Sta.) MASS. 
New York Office, 299 Broadway, Room 415 
Boston Office, 207 Essex Street 
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Sell your customers shoes — 


and HOSIERY 


Feature MEDALIA hose and 
make two sales at one time. 


This particular line of hosiery 
will give complete satisfaction 
—our experience with re-orders 
has proved this. 


Let us tell you how important 
hosiery is to your business. 


G. &-A.: WASE. :wecneteds CHIPMAN HARWOOD Co. 


130 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 564 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON,:---:-:-- + MASS. 
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PRACTICAL {ff 
BUCKLE 
SUPPORT 


Can be used on any type of buckle. 
Absolutely rigid. Buckles quickly interchanged. 

Keeps buckle close up to throat of shoe. Does not re- 
duce length of vamp. 


SPECIAL TRIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
1 dozen assorted pairs $2.00 F. O. B. Haverhill 
Prices on large quantities on application 


DALRYMPLE-PULSIFER CO. 


88 Washington St., Haverhill, Mass., U.S. A. 


will give the most wearing value for the price 
and are especially satisfactory for customers 
who insist on the best for their children. Or- 


der a few pairs from stock and watch results. 


In 


In Patent, Dull, Tan. Sizes for 
Infants, Children and Misses 


GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS 
WILLIAMS, HOYT & CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Easily attached. |f 


Stock 
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INTRODUCING 


ELITE SFAtS 


TO RECORDER READERS 


We have made them for the past ten years 
and in them you will find Style—Good Work- 
manship—Quality and Economy. 


Felt 1§ Button 12-0 Per Dozen 


Kersey from $21.00 up 


All Colors—Prompt Delivery 
Send for Samples 


BROOKLYN SLIPPER CO. 
409-411 Osborn St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A Vacation in 


New England 


always proves beneficial. New England 
has been appropriately described as a 
Summer playground. Boston is the Hub 
from which all roads to mountain, sea- 
shore and country radiate. Across the 
Avenue from the great South Terminal 
stands the “Essex,” a hotel that wil] 
welcome you, and properly serve you 
with food from the sea, the products of 
nearby farms, and meats from the best 
markets. 


Hotel Essex 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


BOSTON 
McCARTHY BROS. 


Proprietors 
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No, 53 WELT 
BROWN ELK BLUCHER OXFORD 
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WH00 Year Good Sh 


Our Misses’ and Children’s 
PLAY OXFORDS AND SANDALS 


WILL BE CONTINUED 


IN-STOCK 
SUMMER and FALL 


No. 53. Oxford, sizes 6-8, $2.35; 814-11, $2.75; 1114-2, $3.25 


No. 56. Sandal, sizes 6-8, $2.10; 814-11, $2.35; 1114-2, $2.75 
SEE CATALOG No. 15 


L. B. EVANS’ SON CO., Boston Office, 110 Summer St. WAKEFIELD, MASS. 




















nd mill“through all processes to the 
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measurements. 

It is, in short, a com 
one handy yx v 
3 copies for $1.25. 


ume for 


Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Company 
207 South Street, Boston 


Shoe Knowledge That You Need : 


You’ll find it all in “The . 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon”’ : 
“The Shoe and Leather Lexicon” defines and illustrates 


very trade and technical term used in the shoe and : 
eather husiness, from the raw product of the Pommgag | 
finished sh 


ntains correct anatomical drawings of the foot, tables 
foot and last measurements, standard carton sizes, 
classifications of leather, and standard size lengths of last 


lete corres: eT —— 
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FOR SALE 


























MISMATES? NEVER! 


if you use gummed, triplicate mate numbers. 
2500 triplicates, $2.35, Postpaid. 5000—$4.25. 
10,000—$6.00. Ever Ready Mate Number 
Co., Box 6, Sta. E, Cincinnati. 


FOR SALE 


irs of Ladies’ Shoes, 400 

irs Oxfords and ps in Patent Leathers, 
Gun Metals and Kids. Button and Lace, 
Welts and Sao, sizes 3, 344 and 4. Price 
$1.00 a pair. U. 5. 8. Co., 834 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted to sell 800 


























Milbradt Rolling 
Step Ladders 


oie to suit all kinds of 
stores and shelving. They 
will enable you to get 
along with hese help, save 
the wear and tear on Foe 
_ shelving and help the 

ag ny (ware 

ap- 
proval satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


E 
























No matter what policy you may pursue 
in selling to the shoe trade, nev 
you need the “BOOT AND 
RECORDER” all the time. 


SHO 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—About 300 dozen omg canvas 


por edhe Wm front lace and side properly 

lorced, costing from ep or yp 

dozen. in other busi- 

nese and will make a big sacrifice to any one 

these leggins. For other in- 

| sears tion aon uhdotes Arthur F. "A » Fe. 
Arkansas. 
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Shoes for Europe 


Seven ‘Thousand Pairs Constitute 
Relief Cargo 


Seven thousand pairs of men’s shoes 
have been purchased as a part of the 
Methodist relief cargo for France and 
Italy. They are mainly of two styles, 
a heavy seven eyelet lace shoe for 
agricultural workers, also a medium 
grade practical shoe in tan and black 
for workers in factories and in towns. 

The Methodist Reconstruction De- 
partment, in addition to its orphanage 
work and its work of rebuilding twelve 





Fancy Spats | 


For 


Fall Wear 


Fine Grade Felt 
and Box Cloth 


The Kind That Fit 


\ Lincoln Store Supplies Co. 
1508 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


MII i iii iii iii i 





villages about Chateau Thierry, are pur- 
chasing many supplies for the people of 
the devastated parts of France and 


Italy. Besides shoes, clothing and 
food supplies are being - purchased. 
Several of the food supplies are bought 
abroad from the Red Cross, the “Y” 
and the A. E. F. forces there, but the 
shoes and other articles of clothing are 
purchased in America. They and every- 
thing else bought here will be trans- 
ported free by the French and Italian 
governments. 


Manager of Sales 


Edward S. Babcox with Rubber 
Products Company 

Edward S. Babcox, for many years 
advertising manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, has now assumed the management 
of sales of the Rubber Products ‘Com- 
pany of Barberton, Ohio. 

Mr. Babcox is well known throughout. 
the mechanical rubber goods trade. 


Job Lots of Shoes & Leather 


Are Sold Through the 
Recorder Want Ad Page 


5 CENTS A WORD 
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CLASSIFIED AND OPPORTUNITIES. DEPARTMENT 


“Recorder” rates for space less than one-eighth poamox WANTED—Three cents per word for each insertion 
page per issue: Minimum amount accepted, si cents. For other “Want” ad- 
‘i , - vertisements, five cents per w for insertion. M 
1 time 7 times 13 times 26 times 52 times amount accepted — i 


$3.00 $2.75 $2:50 $2.00 up to five o’cloc 
6.00 5.25 4.75 4.00 Fy 
9.00 7.75 7.00 6.00 1 XO 

15.00 12.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 under letter 


Payment in advance is required, except when regular advertisers, as amounts are too small to open accounts 
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SALESMEN WANTED 2 SHNMENT SAE USS SHOR LACES, ye ae oy St ga 
y . 

} ene mg HS some = ae . ot oo vb Bas or ag Supply 0 +] Sorpl 

ALESMAN WANTED—Overgaiter salesman perty Officer, following Cities: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, NN Atlanta, efferson- 
with experience. No side line man, straight _ ee fa iy Louis, San Francisco. San Antonio, Omaha, El pee gas of Nee Orleans. Refer to 

commission. Write full particulars and reference 

. first letter. Cotero Cushion Mfg. Co., Scranton. 

a. 

UN USUAL OPPORTUNITY for a live wire 
salesman capable of earning $100 weekly. 

Staple line, sells to general stores, drug stores, hard- 

ware stores. New proposition of real merit. Es- 


tablished concern. Job noteasy but has exceptional 
money making features. Write fully. Continental GOVERNMENT SALE OF RIVETS, 19,863,697—4-16”, 5-16”, 6-16’. Sealed Bids will be opened 10 


Jewelry Co., 2 Continental Bldg., leveland, Ohio. : . M., - September 5, 1919, at Zone Supply y Office, —~J Su: ply Base, Boston, Mass. Particulars, sulars, special bid 

= 0 handle good line of orms can be obtained at above or Zone Su . attention Surplus Propert: followi 
WANTED sft cle shooe ss ‘side line. line of Cities: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Atlanta, Jeffersonville, Ind., bhieare. St. Louis, 
Campbell Shoe Co., Collingswood, N. J. San Francisco, San Antonio, Omaha, El Paso, New Orleans. Refer to S. P. D., No. 2379 CE. 


LINE of men’s dress welts, 10 samples. Shoes all 
carried in stock for immediate delivery. Choice 
territories open. Six per cent commission, no 
money advanced. Only men who have made good 
need apply and send full a persioutens | in first letter. - 
Samples now ready. Iph Baker Company, 
Bridgewater, Mass. SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED-Salesmen for Western Massachu- ° 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, to sell in 
fants’ and aoe op 8 tures. NK 
growing girls’ welts, and misses ren’s McKays, NTED— hoo — 
in a tag Al progenies for the man that can bring = a eee > anteeanens FOR SALE 
results. Give full details in first letter and refer- 
ences, otherwise application will not be considered. Sooke: Up to date modern shoe store (established) 
Address B438, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 territo doing business every day, buyer can take _— 
South St., Boston, Mass. SOUTH HERN— and CENTRAL session “| located in 
GALESMAN WANTED to sell our “Diamond pay full commission on all mail orders, district, goods well’ bought, no. broken lots 
° apply IDEAL LEGGING CO., 37 So. men’s, women’s and children’s ‘depertment. I 
Grip” Rubber Heels. Reference required. Wat y ’ amnedd was 2. Veain. Gases 
Robert E. Miller, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. abash Ave., Chicago, Ill. abees, "Most Te d, Pit mente a lt: 
Yi RETAIL SHOE SALESMAN 
BL ary By knw rege line shoe = oe PO. ITI 
in New Engla oe store references requi NTE 
= Fag 7 to obtain 1 oy consigeraton. S ON WA D FOR SALE 
ress care Boot a hoe Recorder 
XPERIENCED SHOEMAN, selling high and 
Co., 207 South St., Boston, Mass. E medium grade ladies’ and men’s ane high vie in Brooklyn, N. Y. Most 
. consin, w like to hear from ee a pas t for the manu- 
reliable — at once. Have i ’s turn shoes. 
G. C. care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 189" wy. Organization intact. will sell with or without 
Salesmen Wanted| “tee"="-" Poinied operating plant with « daily capacity 
t a daily capacity 
‘ SALESMAN with bate, ee aes, ore of several hundred pairs. Only inquiries from 
Large manufacturer of medium Address J106, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 127 —— a: . —— a Address 
grade Boys’ shoes, carrying short Duane St., New York. Ww. athe mony New York ‘Gea Co., 137 
line in stock, desires representa- EXPORT MANAGER—Competent or - 
tion in Ohio; also New York State vw aioe pate eo re ae oe ‘South 
(not city). Old established con- cuales dua daanineeen tanked LINE WANTED 
cern, strong line, commission drewing oo account. Crispin, 868 Macey Place, New 
only. Address B421, care Boot York City 
Shoe Recorder Pub. Co., 207 oe ie bk nn salesman with cxpartenee 
in selling grade men’s shoes throu: ew 
South St., Boston, Mass. York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the Middle inte Peichaity. °D., 
West, wishes to connect with a manufacturer mak- WwW , TL 
ing fine line of shoes. Best references. K200, care : . 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 127 Duane Street, New, SALESMAN with established trade on St. Louis . 
York City. general line, i Washington, wishes to make a 
change. General a commission basis. 
WANTED—SALESMEN POSITION WANTED best of references. Address B441, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 
‘ i x e Position wanted by “— shoe man, a 
to carry as side line in Middle position as a traveling an, in Texas if [JNITED STATES Army man, just out of ser- 
: vice, wants good ~_ of at Sa misses’ and 


West, Pacific Coast, Southwest ee ey wep ee children’s shoes. Ten 

New England, Canada, Middle oa Bayer and advertising man ca"ene af te o eerie, O est Virginian and. a er a a ty 

States and Southern territories a Texas. Age 36 years, good health, no bad 

high grade line of hand-mad monet “ay 

ok preety — Mase Co, 207 South St, Boston WESTERN MANUFACTURERS 

beaded buckles. Large assort- erEnTiGn 

ment and very liberal commis- FOR SALE ATTE 

sion. Parisian Beading Works Would you like to have your shoes sold in New 
8 P R SALE—Good fi nd b be en ange pene vey nym § 

Manhattan Bldg., 4th and Wal- Fone We NW He, ee Am ready to give all or part of m time to good, 

nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Marshfield. 250 inches water, 10 ft. head. No ee ee ede sree 

expense in maintaini: wer. Deed drawn 1866. St., Bost Beis: 


One set woolen mill buildi ing on site. W.O. 
Neshkoro, Wis. 











FOR SALE 






























































HICAGO DEPARTMENT STORE BUYER; 
* shoe om we oe 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


115 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED—Man who has had experience_asa 
shoe buyer in wholesale shoe house. Good 
position with large and growing firm. None but 
men with wholesale experience need apply. Ad- 
dress B443, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 


BUYER AND MANAGER for a large shoe de- 
partment is wanted by a most progressive 
Southwestern store. This is an opportunity that 
offers a brilliant future to the right man. The firm 
appreciates earnest endeavor and ability and will 
back the buyer’s efforts along progressive lines to 
the limit. The climate of this particular section of 
the country is the finest in the world the year round 
—an ideal opportunity for a man, a member of 
whose family may require a change of climate. 
Address, stating age, previous connections and 
py ew yo B442, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—Two experienced, single men, in dry 
goods, notions, gents’ furnishings and_ shoes; 








must be good salesmen, quick and of initiative 
ability, good stock keepers, who will work for 
promotion. to right ties. Give 
reference from present employer, with application, 
and salar cted. Pref Southern birth. 
Address, Douheten Coal & Coke Company, Pow- 


hatan, McDowell County, West: Virginia. 
AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED by commission agents, ogeasten for 
Holland in boots and shoes for ladies and 
ntlemen. Apply to 526 T. N., care J. H. De 
ussy’s Adv. off. 60-62 Rokin, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 


FACTORY LOCATION 


RELIABLE PARTIES who may be considering 
establishing a shoe factory in the St. Louis 
district can learn of very attractive locating in- 
ducements by addressing H. L. D., care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENTS 


GHOE SALESMAN with previous experience 
would like to invest a capital of $6,000 or more 
Address J100 














in a kindred business. / , care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 127 Duane St., New York. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED to buy for cash, men’s Goodyear Welt 
shoes. 


fac’ d A. A. Cumming, 51 


Broad St., Waterford, N. Y. 


WE PAY MORE 


for your shoe stock because we can retail them 
in our different stores at better prices. Also 
i ant oceeeentar ctpete 





SMITH SHOERIES 
Main Office Johnstown, Pa. 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE 


Retiring going out il business? 
A y, value for your en’ or surplus 


Sea 
I, OLENICK 


413 Broadway, New York Tel. 9531 Canal 


Wanted at Once 


for Department Store 
for Cash 


Manufacturers’, Retailers’, or Sur- 
plus Stocks of 


SHOES 


No Quantity Too Large. Short 
Leases Taken 
GLOBE MDSE. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York Office 
23 Lispenard St., New York City 
Merchandise of All Kinds Purchased 























\ J 


We Buy for Cash 


ee ey _—e Bn my 
Closeou 


ers. Send us 

what you have for sale. 

Short Term Leases Taken 
We pay Highest Cash Value 


VAN PRAAG & CO. 

Shoe Dept., Martin Posner, Manager 

537 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 2248-2249 Spring 














Highest Cash Prices Paid 


for entire shoe stocks. We also buy 
your surplus or slow sellers. Quan- 
tities no object.. Retail or wholesale. 
Short term leases taken off your 
hands. 
Wire or Phone us 
Correspondence Confidential 
stablished 1890 


GLAUBERG & CO. 
387 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Canal 4119 


We also purchase clothing, 
hats, furnishing goods, etc. 











We Will Buy Your 
Small Sizes 


Every shoe store accumulates 

more or less small sizes of 

5 women’s shoes. 
We buy and pay spot cash for small 
sizes, broken lots, discontinued num- 
bers, odds and ends, etc., of all 
classes of footwear whether old- 
fashioned or up-to-date styles. 
We also are in the market to buy for 
spot cash entire or parts of stores 
and stocks of boots, shoes and rub- 
bers and will pay highest cash value. 


Write—Telephone or Telegraph 
The London Exporting Co. 
315 and 317 Church St. 
NEW YORK 

Phone Canal 861 








We buy qui 
for retail and 
7 tity no object. 
y 
‘or 30 years our specialty. 
Bank and ile ref 





nme PR i ag SYNDICATE 
610 Broadway, Brooklyn 
Phone, Stagg 1757 








CASH PAID 


for shoe stores or surplus stocks of shoes 
or for other merchandise. Leases taken 
over. We will send a representative to 
investigate and make offer upon request. 


Max Kalter Mercantile Co. 
591 Broadway, New York City 
Phone Spring 4573 








WANTED FOR EXPORT 
= oe ued Numbers 
YO at 
UR | surplus Stocks 


FOR 

NEW YORK EXPORT 
PURCHASING CORPORATION 
515-517 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


CASH 











Bicycle 
ST 


LADDERS 
are made 
in many 
styles and 


THE BICYCLE 
STEP LADDER 


COMPANY 
67 Randolph St. 
Chicago - - Ill. 


5 a 
— 
cS 


PAW | 


eC 





“ 


POO’ 


Se : 
Si Beara 





DY KY i Oy mn 0) 


UNSALABLE SHOES 
and ODDS AND ENDS 


Gans 


tevens Mercantile Co. 
7 WEST MONROE REE : 








THE RECORDER = 
the right wearer, 

shoe merchants. The 
which d the progr 








in the right fit p for the right 
or 


ar 


Member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. Member of the Root 


Each issue copyrighted by the Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Co. 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY AT 207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


BOOT AN D SHOE REC 


ore Shoes Sold bt; not only “more” but “right”; sold for the right 
— ‘on t. This is the great problem 


» at the ht 
the “Boot and hoe Recorder” 


tire allied industries relating to shoes 


Annual Sulietdiotive in United States, $3.50; per copy, 25 cents. 
Newspaper Ass’n. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as second ctass matter 


Cable Address BOOTRECO. 


Foreign, $7.50 














INDEX TO “WHERE TO BUY’’ 








BOOTS AND SHOES 


Allen, Foster, Bridgeo Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass. 
Baker, J. Ralph Co., Bridgewater, . Aa: 

Baker Shoe Co., Haverhill, 

Bancroft-Walker Co., Haverhill, Mass... ... 
Barry, T. D., Co., Brockton, 

Berlow, Elias, New York City 

Bleecker Shoe Co., New York City 

Bluestein Bros., Boston 

Blum Shoe Mfg. at — N.Y 

Boardman Shoe Co., 

Brooklyn Slipp. r Mfg. Co., 4 EN N.Y.. 
Brown Shoe St. Louis, Mo... .1st Cover-31 
Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 85 
Carter, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and 


Chipman & Harwood Co., Boston 
Churchill & Alden Co. (Campello), —- a 
over 


Mass 4t 
Cla Ps Edwin & Son, Inc., E. Weymouth, 


Clark. hile Leather Co., St. Louis, Mo., lst Cover 
Collins & Staples, Haverhill, Ss 78 
Concord Shoe Co., New York City 
Cotter Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass 
Dalton Co., The, Brockton, Mass 
Diamond Shoe Co., New York City 
Dittmann Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. ..Ist Cover 
Dodge, N. D., Shoe Co., Newburyport, Mass. 22-23 
Doer, F. L., St. Louis, Mo Ist Cover 
Duane Shoe Co., New York City 64 
Duttenhofer, Val, & Sons, Cincinnati, O... . 
Eigner Shoe Co., Boston, 
Evans’ Son Co., L. B., Wakefield, Mass... .. 
E-Z Walk Mfg. Co., New York City 
Fiske Shoe & Leather Co., Boston 
Ford, C. P., & Co., Rochester, | 
Fox, Inc., Chas. K., Haverhill, Mass 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. , St. Louis, 

1st Cover-3d Cover 


ae Bumgarner Co., Parkersburg, W. 


Griffin, Wm. H., Shoe Co., Manchester, N.H. 102 
Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Co., Hagerstown, 


Md 8 
Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., lst Cover 
Harney Shoe Co., P. J., Lynn, Mass 9 
Hart Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Hartman Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 
ess Shoe & Leather Co., "Tinga, 


2-63 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., Ist Cover 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo Ist Cover 
Johnston & Murphy, New York City 80 
Juvenile > Care. of America, The, s 
PP ee ee ee Ist Cover 
Keith, Sssien B., Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Kleine, Henry, & Co., Chicago, il 
Knox Shoe Co., Milford. Mass 
Kreider Co., ay % 
—- Mauldin tL. St. Louis, Mo. lst Cover 
ae & Hershenson, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. ll 
rston & Tapley Ce., Danvers, Mass 84 
McElroy-Sloan Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ist Cover 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N.Y 80 
Nu Baby Shoe Co., E. Lynn, Mass 
ae Bush & Weldon Shoe Co., EE” 
7 


Olenick, I., New York City 
Peters Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Plant Bros. & Co., Manchester, N. H 
Reece Shoe Company 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Boston 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo Ist Cover 


Samuels Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo... .. 
Sargent Co., D. D., Salem, Mass 
aes L. B., Shoe Co., i. The, New 
ity 
Selby Shoe Co., The, Portsmouth, O. 4 
Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co., Inc., ; Lynchbure, Va. 70 
Smith, William Sumner, 
Smith-Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. .2d Cover 
Stacy Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 80 
Steinbrecher Mfg. Co 
Stetson Shoe Co., So. We ~_—o— Mass 
Stone, K. M., Imy ting , New York City. 
Stylo Shoe Co., St. Louis, ‘Nio 
Thompson Bros., a Brockton, Mass 
Timson Bros., ton 


Tober-Saifer Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 

United States Rubber ‘Co. New York City. . 74 
Vinsonhaler Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 1st Cover-78 
Weimer, Wright & Watkin Co., Philadel: — 
Welch, Moss & F ‘eehan Co., Haverhill, 

Westcott Whitmore Co., Syracuse, 

Whitman & Keith, Brockton, Mass 

Williams, Hoyt & Co., Rochester, N.Y 112 
Wohl, David P., Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ist Cover 


FINDINGS AND SHOE STORE SUPPLIES 


Alterson, L., & Co., New York Cit 
Bicycle Step Ladder ae hg x ll 
Coburn Trolley Track Co., Holyoke, a: 
Dalrym le-Pulsifer Co., Haverhill, Mass. . 
Emery & Beers, Inc., New York Cit 
Federal Overgaiter Co., New York Cit 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
Greilich & Sons, Wm., New York City 
& Chamberlin Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Lincoln Co., Ky. St. Louis, Mo 

Lyons, Hugh, & Co., Lansing. I gg 
Milbradt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, M 

Miller, O. A., Treeing Machine Co., Brockton, 


ros. ,O 
Narrow Fabric Co., The, Reading, Pa 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O 
Oscar Onken Co., The, Cincinnati, O 
Ramsay, H. W., & Co., Boston 
Tweedie Boot To: Co., St. Louis, Mo 
U. S. Specialty Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh, Kan. 
Whitcher, Frank W., ton 
Win-Deco Display Garvion, Boston 
Wise, G. & A., New York City 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., Boston 

Barnet, J. S., & 

Beggs & Cobb Co., Inc., Bos’ 

Blumenthal F., Co., Wilmington, Del 
Bristol Patent Leather Co., 

Castle Kid Company, Camden, N. J 

Creese & Cook Co., Bosto: 

Eisendrath, B. D., Tanning Co., Racine 


Wis 
Gallun & Sons Co., A. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Henwood & Nowak, Inc. , Bos 
Hub Gore, Boston and New York 
Hunt Rankin Leather Co., Boston 
Jones Co., F. E., Bosto’ 
Lawrence, A. C., Leather Co., Boston 
Levor, G., & Co., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y.... 
New Castle Leather Co., New York City.... 
Doane. Fred, Leather Co., Fond du 


Standard Kid Mfg. Co., 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DR 


RESSINGS, ETC. 


Albany Shoe Repairing Co., Boston 
Beckwith Box Toe Co., Boston 
Brockton Rand Co., Brockton and Boston, 


. Co., New York City 
w. H., Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Pickering, Joseph & Sons, Ltd., She ffield, 


Eng 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston. 

United Shoe Repair Machine Co., ‘to 

Whittemore Bros. Corp., Boston. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Atlantic Printing Co., Boston 

Boylston National Bank, Bosto 

oats Purchasing Syndicate, Lr, 


a 
Gans Stevens, Merchantile ve Chicago, II. 
Glauberg & Co., New York City 
Globe Merchandise Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Hooper Printing Co., ton 


Kalter Merch. Co., Max, New York City. . 
London Exporting Co., The, New York City. 


Beast Ved i Oe lees é he Oe 
tt. wholesaler and manufacturer by the 


ey ian SHOE RECORDER PUB. CO 
(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws) 
CAPITAL $150,000 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
CHA > a. PHILLIPS, President 
EVERIT B. T UNE, be = Gen’l Mgr 
GEORGE W pa HILL, Ist President 
H. WALTER OTT Vie Peet 
ARTHUR D. ANDERSON. Secretary 
SWAIN, CARPENTER & NAY, Counsel 
101 Tremont Street 





ARTHUR D. ANDERSON, Editor 


WALTER_C. TAYLOR 
G ee | E,. B. PUTNAM 
E. C. LOGAN 


M. HANEY 
Associate Editors 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 


es or - Demy yt obra year ta 


- ~X. “ey inclones les postage in the 
States, Cuba Rewating | 
Islands and and Mexico. The price for Canade 


FOREIGN N SUBSCRIPTION ihe - 


a x —y en Fy 
ADVERTISING R of Advertising 
Rates furnished on application. For rates for 
Wants, for Sales, etc., see Want Page. 
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sacceray OFFICE: 224 Moraine St., Geo. W. 
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chicnad oO bog 4 FICE: 189 cot Madigan St. Tele- 
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27 Duane a H. Walter t, Manager. 
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ae 
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CINCINNATI erick: 501 First National Bank 
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ROCHESTER OFFICE: 609 Powers Bidg. 
Costas Sy |. Western bd York Rep- 


tative. Stone 63 
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We Wish There Were More 


—and so do our customers—referring to these three becoming 
and serviceable styles. We really couldn’t have too many in view 
of the increasing demand for shoes as good as these. Still we 
have stocked heavily, and only drop this word to suggest that 
early orders are best orders. Write in now. ‘We fill the order in 
rotation — in the order in which it comes in.” 


Stock Style X 555 
BLACK VICI, 9-INCH 
Stock Style X 2517 GOODYEAR WELT 
BLACK VICI, 9-INCH 12-8 Military Heel 
GOODYEAR WELT Sizes 24 to 8, A, B, C, D 
Leather Louis Heel Price $7.00 
Sizes 2% to 8, B, C, D 
Price $6.50 


Stock Style X 4102 
BROWN VICI, 9-INCH 
BROWN CLOTH TOP 
Leather Louis Heel 
Sizes 24-8, D only 
Price $3.85 


NOW READY 
IN ae - FOR 
STOCK A SHIPMENT 





PARKER, HOLMES & COMPANY 


‘The House That Helps’’ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAL LL MMi et it ite Tit 
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A Sentiment worth while, and 
well put by the editor of the 
Boston POST, we'll say ! 


—then we try to get the wife on the 
phone and central gets our goat 


—or there is a strike on the/road, and 
we are an hour late to dinner, and then 
we say, oh — aw —what’s the use ? 


—but another day dawns and we te- 
new our faith. 


Ever feel like that? 


By the way, our In-Stock 
Catalogue is now ready. 


Want a copy? 


Williams Clark & Co. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Makers of Goodyear Welts Exclusively 
for the Better Retail Trade 
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WTS yarn 


A Flash in the Pan 


BUSINESS which does not continually strive te create and maintain 
good will may flare into a brief success, but in time its flame will die 
away into the ashes of failure. 


TLPLqATAW *LGLOLOLELOLGUR= = 100 LG] 0LQLAUOTEP VAY DIAYRIAV>> “Ca RAVIAVEAUIEOLOI OV) OPLGIED 1 © ¥OTOTELUBY? “ELBTO, OLO20> =? 


A business to succeed must earn the good will of its customers. Good will 
is the oxygen it must breathe to live. 


We standardize the grades of Standard Kid and assume the obligation that 
every grade must be all that customers expect in quality and uniformity. 


The price of a grade of Standard Kid may be forced up or down by market 
conditions, but the quality never. 


We can accept orders of limited quantities for delivery after September of all 
colors except black. 





COLOR 18—FIELD MOUSE 
COLOR A—HAVANA BROWN 


are in popular demand for Fall. Standard Kid is guaranteed to be colored 
through with pure dyes. It is not coated with a pigment or paint finish. 





ACLGP RCA Es 


ovia? 


STANDARD KID MEG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Black and Colored Glazed Kid and Patent Kid 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 610 TRIBUNE BLDG. 
F actories, Wilmington, Del. 
AGENCIES Geo. A. McGaw 


I, Louis Popper Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ] Pew?!) Pierre Blouin 

F. W. Bailey & Co. ut Quebec, Canada 
St. Louis, Mo. . 





7 KID | 
Crt SELECTIONS 





Some CULTIST IU tt tae ° vite 
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and fidelity to quality. 


The Supremacy of 


“Onyx” 


Reg V3 Pet. orice 


is maintained by constant vigilance 


We are unremitting in our efforts to 
supply you with Hosiery that will 
give absolute satisfaction to the 
wearer. 


No wonder we are taxed to our wits’ 
end to keep up with the demand. 





Emery & Beers Company Ine. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx” Hostery 


BROADWAY AT 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: Chicago Office: 
$1 Bedford Street 10383 Chestnut Street The Lytton Building 
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“THE — B. & C.” 


Manufacturing Chain 





F. Blumenthal Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The Largest Consumers in the fe i 7. of High Class Raw Material” 


Output: ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED FIFTY fz, 
- THOUSAND SKINS MONTHLY. KID 


p co 





QUALITAS PATENT LEATHER CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 
All classes of Patent Leathers 











Febeco Leather Corporation 
Wilmington, Delaware 
All varieties of Side Leathers 





Delton Manufacturing Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
All varieties of Shoe Dressings 


gy ES 


‘ Patent 
Leather 














Hold that Order ! 


You can’t afford to buy You can’t know the market 


Tennis and Outdoor Shoes until you have seen the 
until you know the market. Converse offerings for 1920. 


We've “set the styles” for several seasons. Our “Big 
Nines”’ have been flattered by many imitations— 
but our 1920 line will set a new standard beyond 
anything we have done in the past. 


It won’t cost you a cent to wait for these new lines 
and prices. They will be announced in September. 


Don’t be stampeded! 


Hold that Order until we let 
the real, Jive Cat out of the bag. 


Converse Rubber Shoe Co. 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches: 


Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. New York—142 Duane St. 
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NUBUCK 

















WEILDA 














GUN METAL 





REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


HE good-will that has been 
built up by Nubuck and 
the esteem in which it is 

held are reflected in the distinc- 
tive character of its clientele. 


We are proud of the enduring 
friendships that Nubuck has made. 


Look for the Name. 





Nubuck was originated and is tanned 
exclusively by 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
161 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Chicago Rochester St. Louis 
Cincinnati Gloversville 
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MoniIrTo No. 522 is a man’s 
sock which deserves a chance to become 
a fine profit-maker in your men’s hosiery 
department. 


The following points have made it the 
choice of merchants who buy with a 
selling eye: 


Made from pure thread silk. Medium 
weight, high spliced heel, double sole, 
extended toe. CoLors: Black, white, 
cordovan, dark tan, Palm Beach, pearl 
gray, green, navy and smoked. 


PACKED 1-2 dozens. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Monito sales service radiates from thesé offices: 


NEW YORK 
200 Fifth Ave. 
(428 Fifth Ave. 
Bldg.) 
BIRMINGHAM 
12 Potter Bldg. 
BOSTON 
31 Bedford St. 
ST. LOUIS 
520 Wainwright 
Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1117 Hearst Bldg. 


Mk Ont 


ATLANTA 
225 Peach Tree 
Arcade 


KANSAS CITY, 
MO. , 
506 Ridge Bldg. 


DALLAS 
421 North Har- 
wood St. 


PITTSBURGH 
3043 Jenkins Ar- 
cade 





MENS, SOCKS AND 
WOMEN'S STOCKINGS 


DETROIT 
= angen 


REABING 
1416 Perkiomen 


Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS 
314 7 ec a 
CHICAGO 
Bide. Republic 


INDIANAPOLI S 
319 Occidental 
Bldg 


Pronounced “‘Mo- Knit-Toe’’ 





@ 
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Reed 8 Styles 


Net only beoetiful 
and smart designs, 
bat+ work monsbip 
of sach high grade 
thatever the most 
critical shoe buyer 
cannot find fault: 


E:PReed 3G 


ROCH ESTER,NY. 














NEw YORK OFFICE 
229 BROADWAY 
W.0.GIBSO N MGR, 
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POLAR-KLOTI 


fy ‘eZ 


THE WHITE SHOE CLOTH PAR EXCELLENCE 


DERULELERERLEES 


OTHING has been left 
undone to make and 
maintain POLAR-KLOTH 
the finest shoe cloth that it is 
possible to produce. 


PUUTEOCRENESROADADESUCTEREGIOUROT OE LOGE TESEEAU/GSEOLONEROIIORNEDERUAIAODIEEELIUGNS II tT 


ELIMITE Tirii iid 


Distinguished - for its Fine 
Face and Even Weave, which 
give it an individual character 
that is reflected in the shoe. 


Thomas, Lake & Whiton, Inc. 


103 Bedford Street, 
(Corner Lincoln) 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


= 
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/AUGHAN’S IVORY 


The Sole That Has Made 
White Shoes Staple 


HITE footwear in order to give its wearers the proper 

\ V pride in their apparel requires a sole and heel that con- 
forms to the rest of the shoe. Natural finished edges 

make the foot look clumsy and a painted edge with its resultant 
cracking and checking is soon unsightly. The alternative is 
VAUGHAN’S IVORY—a sole leather produced from first 
quality. hides and exclusive tanning processes. It is always 
smart in appearance, and being white clear through, its edge is its 
own. It wears well and looks well as long as the shoe lasts and— 


Costs no more than other good sole leather 


GEORGE C. VAUGHAN 


TANNERIES AT 


PEABODY, MASS. 






































Dunham Bros. Co., Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, are our 
New England distributors 
and can furnish Weyen- 
berg Shoes for Service in 
any quantity at the same 
prices we can quote. 
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HEN the Weyenberg organization 
was formed a trade mark was 
adopted; it was to stand for 

quality—it was to be the symbol of good 


shoes. 


We have “kept the faith” and today shoe 
wearers are demanding Weyenberg shoes 
in such volume that we have three great 
factories and are planning more. 


We make all the shoes we sell and we sell more than any other 
manufacturer in the Northwest. 


1} 
tt 
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FACTORY 


Weyenberg The capacity and product of 
Dress Shoe this factory will be thirty-six 
Plant at hundred pairs daily of Men’s, 
Beaver Dam, Boy’s, Youth’s and Little 
Wisconsin Gent’s medium priced Good- 

year Welt Dress Shoes—they 
will combine style and service-giving qualities. 


This is the latest addition to the Weyenberg 
family. It will be the business home of 500, or 
more, capable, industrious shoe makers. Every 
employee is happy because the factory is light, 
airy, sanitary and comfortable. 


Every Weyenberg Shoe is 
the realization of an ideal 
and we’re proud to have 
them bear our trade mark. 


SHOE MFG. C? 
Wil $°C:@-N. S=F MN 


AIL 
H I 
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WeTold You So 


{ 
Gi told you that the 





DSS/7 


STYLE FEATURE (WZ 


for fie 
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.» 
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1920 
cwould be 


White Levor GrainKid 
Lt is/ 


On our advice many 
manufacturers coveced 


Did you ? 
G. LEVOR, & CO.Inc. 


TANNERS OF CABRETTAS 


NEW YORK ‘GLOVERSVILLE, N. ¥. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
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IN STOCK 


READY 
TO SHIP 


No. .95 No. 96 


Mahogany Mahogany Bal— 
Blucher—Clyde Banker last— 
last—4 and 5 4 and 5 wide. 


wide. 


TWO OF OUR BEST SELLERS IN MAHOGANY 
WHICH THE TRADE ARE USING AT THIS SEASON 


Our Fall In Stock Catalogue, 
listing 18 styles ready Sept. 1 


Your copy sent 
on request. 


Our Salesmen start out September 1 


CIVILIAN SHOE CO. 


WARD HILL, MASS. 
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O USE CASKO SHOE FABRICS is to 
eliminate “guess work.” 

Once used, CASKO SHOE FABRICS become 
a habit because they always give the same 
pleasing results. 

Every kind of a fabric for the outside of a shoe 


is in the CASKO line. 















CORKSCREW CLOTHS 















We W; Cotton or Worsted 

e Will Your 

vt 4 SILKS AND SATINS re 

ou re 

Caahind For Pumps or Fancy Tops Casko Fabrics 
] 

—— All Staple Colors or to Match Any eae 

Leather. 

















CASKO SHOE FABRICS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
S. W. Corner Fourth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 













New York Chicago Boston St. Louis 
A. J. HAAS J. K. REYNOLDS CO. A. W. BLISS H. C. KORNDOERFER & CO. 
10 Spruce Street 221 W. Lake St. 106 Beach Street Leather Trades Building 
Cincinnati 


Rochester H. J. FRALEY 
GEORGE G. SMITH Pennsylvania W. A. BENNETT, JR. 
4 Church Street Representative 1015 Second National Bank Bldg. 
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by Castle Havana Brown tashion Plate 


NEw Castle Leather Company Havana Brown Kid 
Walking Boot, Space Stitched Vamp, Imitation Tip, 
Narrow Toe Last, 10-8 Leather Heel. 


Made and Exhibited by the 


CAHILL SHOE CO. 


Judge lt by Its Users” 
New Castle Leather Company 


NEW YORK 


Boston Montreal,Can. Chicago 
and the Principal Leather and Shoe Centres Li Verywhore 
Factory, Wilmington,Del. 
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Built To Uphold 
A Reputation 


Dalton Shoes have earned 
a reputation for goodness. 








Stock No. 510 Stock No. 520 


“Corsair” Last, Cherry Calf Var- 
sity Bal. Heavy Single Sole, Broad 
Heel. Sizes and Widths, A to D, 5 
to 11 Price $9.60. 


Winchester Last, Cherry Calf 
Square Throat Bal, Heavy Single 
Sole, Broad Heel. Sizes and Widt $, 
A to D, 5 to 11 Price $9.00. 


lis Se ecenter style effort, choice materials and real New 
England Shoemaking skill have built this reputation. 


You can’t go wrong with this line. Increased sales to satisfied 
customers will be the result achieved from featuring Dalton 


Shoes. 





The Dalton Company, Inc. 


Men’s Fine Shoes 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 183 Essex Street NEW YORK: 651 Marbridge Building CHICAGO: 1415 Great Northern Building 


gg gg > nO gO gO gO gS 9 OB 9 & gS gg © © 2 OS oO AO 4 Pe 2h 2 oh oP oh ots arh eet. 
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RELIABILITY 
HROUGHOUT the stress and 


strain of war and after-the-war 
conditions, the Regal Shoe Company 
has kept the faith with its retailers 
and the public. No cheapening of 
quality has been permitted —nor 
inferiority of workmanship. This 
reputation for absolute reliability goes 
far to insure the success of dealers 
handling the Regal line. 





Sample Displays 


Boston, 268 Summer Street 
New York, 1369 Broadway 


Regal Shoe Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Habu anet iianenE 
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Stock No. 4207 
READY TO SHIP 


A new fall shoe on a Regal last which 
is ‘Internationally Known. 


Tony Red Side Bal; Same Top; 13 
sq. Red Fibre Sole; 8-8’ Red Wingfoot 
Rubber Heel; Invisible Eyelets to Top. 


AA, 71% to 10 B, 6% to 10 
A,7 told C and D, 5 to 10 


Style Price Telegraph-Order 
Code Word 
4207 $6.25 Hollier 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Regal Shoe Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Look this picture over carefully. Doesn’t it prove that 
people really are interested in what 
goes into their shoes? 


Ad a 














T’S no trick to draw casual glances at your windows from passersby. 
The great feat is to make them stop—to spend three or four min- 
utes or longer in studying your display. That’s exactly what this 

window exhibit of Korxoled shoes did. Note the interest displayed by 
each individual in the group. Many of them are learning for the first 
time that it is possible to obtain shoes that are dry, squeakless, flexible 
and cushion-like on the feet, without sacrifice of style or additional 
cost. 


Do you know of any better way to gain the lasting good will of your 
customers than by giving them shoes of maximum comfort and long- 
wearing qualities? Then specify Korxole innersoles in the next lot you 
buy. You won’t regret doing so. Let us tell you the whole story. 

















‘ Armstrong Cork Company, 132 Twenty-third St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





eeeee 
PPPS OME Moe eeererereesreeseseseareretbotesesoeredaaen eeeeeeeeee 





Distributors in New England for 
KORXOLE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
403 Shoe and Leather Building 
207 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Model 804—Vassar Toe, Glazed 
Kangaroo 8%-inch boot. Sizes 
AAA, 5 to 9; AA, 4to 9; A, 3 to 
8; B, C, 2% to 8. 


Price $10.50 


7 OLD at the try-on. 


.J That’s the story in a nut-shell about the 
selling value of ““Glove-Grip” shoes. 


No misfits scattered about the floor and the 
customer’s patience about gone trying to buy 
satisfaction. 


Use the measuring stick to be sure you are right 
on size and it’s a hundred to one bet the first 
pair will please. 


The less trying on done the more customers you 
can serve and the more money you take in. 


Get a grip on YOUR trade with “Glove Grip” 
shoes. ‘ 


Fall Catalogue of 
ready to ship styles 
can be had now. 
Send for copy. 
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Model 472—Banker To e, 
GLOVE GRIP, Whole Quarter 
Blucher, Glazed Kangaroo, 9-8 
Medium Heel. 

IN STOCK 
Sizes: A, 7 to 11; B,6to11; C, 
D and E, 5 to 11. 


Price $9.25 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE CO., No. Abington, Mass. 
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We Want You 


As exclusive retail agent in your locality for 


Dr. Adler’s 
Hygrade Shoes 


rovided you do not conflict with an agency 
; already established. 


Our lines are recognized as unsurpassed in 
es merit—style—workmanship or value for the 
ES A) ‘ ‘price. 
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They are made in our own factory—at the 
AK rate of 2,000 pairs per day. They include 
a \s welts and turns from infants’ to misses’ sizes 


/ / | —in every leather and nearly three hundred 
. styles—and they are carried in stock. 
« Y if \ Write us for particulars. 
Y| 


7 HYGRADE SHOE WORKS 
ee 
yy) 3 


108-110 Duane St., New York 


pS : FACTORIES: 2963-81 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
\\ ‘ff, . “1 
mA ff CHICAGO OFFICE: Lees Building 
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A Revagaition of MERIT 


Copy of telegram sent by Western 
concern to its buyer in the East: 


"Welch, Moss .& Feehan Shoes great-- 
Get more of then." 






































WELCH, Moss & FEEHAN Co. 


113 ESSEX STREET 
| HAVERHILL 


—— 

















A Monument 


to the genius of the 
American Shoe 
Manufacturer— that 
is what the LUNDIN 
Shoe really is. 


These fine Dress 
Welts are made of 
carefully selected 
materials. They are 
made according to 
our own original 
designs. They are 
made by the most 
highly skilled Master . 
Workmen in_ the 
Shoe Making Trade. 


i i a a a en me ee ee 


The LUNDIN Shoe 
is right all through 


LUND-MAULDIN Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Proof of the Pudding 


Would you sign your name to a definite liability for 
payment against goods in transit, unless you felt sure 
of their quality and workmanship? 


Would you incur this liability without the assurance 
of fairness on the part of the shipper? 


Have you considered the state of mind of three-quarters 
of our customers who do sign our trade acceptances 
before receiving our goods? 


There is just one reason— The Shoes You Order Are 
the Shoes You Get. 


P. J. Harney Shoe Company 
Factory and General Offices: 
LYNN - MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON OFFICE—183 Essex Street 


IN STOCK DEPARTMENT—78 Lincoln Street, Boston 
COAST DISTRIBUTORS—H. S. Bell & Company, Los Angeles 
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REAL 
STYLE 


COMBINED WITH 


EXTRA 
VALUE 


No. 2116 Women’s Chrome Patent, 
81% inch, button, field mouse vici kid 
top, McKay, plain toe, Louis heel, in 
stock A-B, 4 to 8, C-D, 3 to 8. 

Price $8.85 


No. 2115 Women’s Chrome Patent, 
81% inch, button, dull kid top, McKay, 
plain toe, Louis heel, in stock A-B, 4 to 
8, C-D, 3 to 8. Price $7.00 


In the above style is represented exceptional shoe 
merchandising possibilities. It is particularly 
adapted for “right now” selling. We are pre- 
pared to ship promptly any sizes listed. Order 
immediately. 


R-PD-SMITH & SONS CO- 


CHurIeaGo 
Jade Good In I85Q <= ATITEVER SINCE 
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In-Stock 
Preparedness 


““CLAREMONT” 
Style No. 1118 


Vamp of Creese & Cook’s 
“Tony” Calf, Top of 
Blumenthal’s “Field 
Mouse.” 


service for Bates dealers right at the outset of the Fall selling sea- 
son, we have equipped our Chicago Distributing House ac- 
cordingly. 
This “Claremont” Bal is one of the numerous much-wanted Fall 
styles on which we have an abundance of sizes and widths. Prompt 
shipping to customers is a regular feature of our stock system. 


RR cevvice for the extraordinary desirability of excelleft in-stock 


Our salesmen will shortly be on the road with samples of the Bates Spring 
Styles. Shall we make an appointmeni with one of them for you? 


_A. J. BATES COMPANY 


Central Distributing House 
328 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
General Offices, WEBSTER, MASS. 
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ODAY it’s the quality of merchandise 
rather than the price that interests the 
man who is buying shoes for himself. 


He wants shoes that he knows from experience 
give good service, and are up to date in style. 


All America shoes have been adopted by 
thousands of men because they are dependable 
and as a stock proposition they are just the 
merchandise for the retailer at this time. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
20 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 














